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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


"COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


“Book, Job & News Inks. 


Ge Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. gy 


| DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 
LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 
C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.’8 JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
| COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
| DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
| GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 
| A, & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
| G. H. SANBORN & CO’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
| W.0O, HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


| Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


} Ge” Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
| ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


No. 517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounrTRey PRINTING OFFICES. 


The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- | 
ern printer, G. Veeder, Esq., of the Rock County Recorder, Janesville, 
Wis., who has been using it for some time in his office, and finds it in- 
valuable. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lainp is fitted in this arminsucha | 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lowercase oreither | 


side of the upper case. 
’ Fig. 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 
A discount of ten per cent. if taken by the half dozen. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





STEREOTYPE LETTER, NEARLY NEW, 


Having purchased all the type of a Stereotype Foundry that was 
started in this city only one year ago, and is therefore nearly new, I 
offer it for sale, either in single fonts or by the lot. The fonts are all 
complete, and will not be divided : 

109 Ibs. GREAT PRIMER, No. 3, with italic. 

285 “ PICA, No. 10, or 

140 “ PICA, No. 7%, as 

200 “ SMALL PICA, No. 9, ” 

110 “ PICA, Old Style, No. 2, Dey 
The above fonts are all from the Johnson Type Foundry. 

ALSO, 
381 Ibs. MINION, suitable for a newspaper. 


RR. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor 8t., Philadelphia. 

















THE CHROMATIC PRESS. 


THREE COLORS, FROM ONE FORM, AND AT ONE IMPRESSION, 


May be Printed on the Chromatic Press Perfectly, 


AND AS RAPIDLY A8 ONE COLOR CAN BE EXECUTED ON ANY PRESS. 


No. 4.—Medium, 


Sizes amd Prices at Chicago : 


. 1.—Eighth Medium, 8X11 in. inside of Chase, $8758 
. 2.—Quarto Medium, 114 X 16 do. do. 575 
. 8.—Half Medium, 138 X 19% do. do. 750 
18 X25 do. do. 900 


Roller Moulds, two sets of Roller Stocks, three Chases, 


Wrench, etc., are included with each Press. Steam Fix- 
tures, $15, and Boxing $6 to $10 Extra. 


All Presses will be thoroughly tested, carefully boxed, and delivered to the 
purchaser at our Manufactory in Chicago. 


As a Press for One Color the CHROMATIC cannot be excelled, having a Distribution equal to the most modern Cylinder Press. 


DESCRIPTION 


The surface of the Inking Cylinder is divided into three equal parts, which 
are supplied with adjustable sectors (or color strips) of various sizes, to corres- 
pond in width with any line or part of a line of type. Each part is supplied 
with a color from one of the Distributing Rollers. 

The Cylinder has lines on its surface which are numbered to correspond with 
lines and numbers on the Chase, making simple work for the pressman to set his 
sectors to correspond to the lines of the type which he may wish to print in colors. 

Thus having the sectors arranged, they receive their proper colors and trans- 
fer them to the type rollers, corresponding in width and position with the lines 
of the type to be printed. 

The Inking Cylinder is very large: giving ample supply of ink to the 
various Colors. 

Eacu Couor has its Vibrating Distributing Rollers, with lateral motion, 
giving as much Distribution to each color as is given to the ordinary one-color 
Job Presses. 

No Sectional Rollers being used, any line of type or cut may be printed in 


OF THE CHROMATIC PRINTING PRESS. 


two or three colors without blending, leaving the line of demarcation perfectly 
clear and distinct. 

The Type and Distributing Rollers are similar to those ot any Job Press. 

The Type Rollers can be detained from passing over the form at pleasure. 

The impression can be thrown on and off almost instantaneously, and is easily 
and accurately adjusted. No springing of the platen with the strongest im- 
pression. 

Th form maybe placed in any part of the bed, and work equally as well as in 
the centre. 

Within one minute the press may be changed from two or three colors to one, 
by means of throwing two polished shells or half cylinders over the color 
arrangement (as shown in the small engraving above), which enables the press- 
man, if he desires, to use three times the amount of distribution and inking 
surface thet he now has in any one-color Job Press. 

A very simple device securely fastens and easily unfastens the Chase. They 
run smooth and noiselessly either by steam or treadle. SreepD—1,009 to 2,000 
impressions per hour, depending upon the ability of the feeder. 


KKKqrrrrrer 


At the Exhibition of the American Institute, held in New York for 1870, the CHROMATIC received the 
FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA FOR THE BEST PRINTING PRESS. 


Extract FROM THE REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON PRINTING Presses :—‘‘ The ‘Chromatic’ Printing Press is first in order of merit; very strong in its 
construction, hence capable of printing unusually heavy forms if necessary and prints OnE, TWO, or THREE colors from one form, at a single impression, 
with niceness and precision, and at a speed equal to any Job Press printing but a single color. Its distribution of ink, of the various colors, over the rollers 
and form, is more even than that of any Press known to us, and for the practical ends which this Press accomplishes, has no rival.” 


ee 


These Presses Print Larger Forms aud Weigh Heavier than any others made, of corresponding sizes, which makes them Superlatively Strong and Reliable, 


BPS 


We hold the Broad Claim Patent, for Printing in Various Colors at One Impression, by an independent distribution of each Color, and bringing all 
the colors in a distributed state to a common set of Form Rollers, and will prosecute any and all Infringements. 


SUITTERLIN, CLAASSEN & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 
24 & 26 Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, and 114 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 





by John Fahnestock, 114 Fulton 8t., N. Y., 





THE CHROMATIC PRINTING PRESS. 


et ea gee 


We print below a few of the many letters and notices in our possession, attesting to the Superior Merits of this 


Press. some of which come from the oldest, largest 


We have run your Chromatic Press in our estab- 
lishment constantly since the Fair of the American 
Institute closed. 

It is a decided success, and is capable of doing a 
great diversity of work. It works with equal facil- 
ity one or more colors, is readily understood, and 
runs as rapidly as Gordon or other Presses of that 
class. A larger Press, with corresponding success, 
for the heavier class of colored work, would meet 
an urgent necessity. 

GEO, F. NESBITT & CO. 
New York, April 29, 1871. 


We are using your half-medium Chromatic to 
wood advantage. For the execution of hurried 
orders, for which two or three presses cannot be 
spared at same time, it is especially valuable. The 
novelty of the work is alw: tys satisfactory to the 
customer. The distribution is good, the press is 
strong, readily managed, and is a valuable acquisit- 
ion to a job office. 

FRANCIS HART & CO. 
New York, April 27, 1871. 

We have had one of the Chromatic Presses in use 
for several months, and it has proved satisfactory. 
We consider it a valuable addition to our establish- 
ment, and cordially recommend it. 

WYNKOOP & HALLENBECK. 
New York, May 18, 1871. 

The Press works admirably, and so far we are en- 
tirely satistied with * 

. P. STUDLEY & CO., 
AOE ates Stationers, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Chromatic Press purchased of you in Novem- 
ber last, has been in very constant use since it was 


set up, and its performance has given perfect satis- | 


faction, both to myself and to those customers upon 
whose work it has been employed. 

MALTBY K. PELLETREAU, 
New York, May 8, 1871. 


Your Curomatic Presses meet with our hearty 
approval. Their solid strength, superior distribu- 
tion of the different colors at the same time, and 
general easy working, makes them very complete, 
both for plain or fancy work. 

We consider them superior to any Press we have 
ever used, or know of. 

TOWER, MILLARD & DECKER, 
Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, Chicago. 


T. M. & D., took the first Press ready for the 
market, (quarto), tried it thirty days, paid for it, 
and at once bought the first half medium built. 


The half medium CuRomatic bought of you, has 
been in successful operation more than two months, 
during which time we have been running it on all 
kinds of work, black and colored, and state that it 
does all that has been claimed for it; especially in 
distribution it is far ahead of any press we have yet 
seen, and we speak from a practical experience of 
tifteen years. 

THOMAS & SLAVIN. 
8 John Street, New York, May 27, 1871. 


The Press gives us entire satisfaction. Our office 
has been jammed full of work ever since we have 
had the Chromatic; it enables us to do fine work 
in colors, much more satisfactory to our customers, 
and more desirable to ourselves. 

FRANK H. WHITING, Secretary. 
City Steam Printing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Chromatic Presses work well. 
TILDEN & CO., 
New York and New Lebanon, N. Y. 
(After using one for a time, they bought several. 


Several colors are printed on this Press at Onr 
IMPRESSION, in addition to the usual capacity for 
plain printing, with a precision and rapidity not 
exceeded by any ordinary press in printing one 
color; in view of the work it does, it’s a model of 
efficiency and simplicity.— Daily Milwaukee News. 


—-_-__ ——_ +e 


After using your press for over four months, we 
find it all you claim for it, and even more—we con- 

| sider it the best job press built, (and we speak 
advisedly, having used most if not all now in use), 
it having many qualities which ot hers have not, and 

| the good ones of all combined in one —viz.: strength, 


eveness of distributing, a larger amount of distrib- | 


uting, great strength and solidity of impression, 
no hard points, and requiring but little power to 
drive it, when necessary to run with treadlé. Asa 
press for one color work it is not excelled, for a plu- 
rality of colors it can be worked at less cost than we 
at first anticipated, pon = immense amount of 
time, it taking but little if any longer to make a 
form re ~ady in two or + ond fo nd than for a single 
one, so much is this the case that in estimating 
work for more than one color we never rate it 
higher than the price for the most expensive color 
used in it asa onecolor job. The only difference in 
the cost being the price of the inks used. 

CRICHTON & CO, 
225 Fulton St., N. Y., April 29, 1871. 

We have one of Messrs. Suitterlin, Claassen & Co’s 
CHROMATIC PRESSES in our oflice: it does just what 
the manufacturers claim for it. It works three col- 
ors at one impression as fast and as clean as any 
other jobber works one color. In a very few min- 
utes it can be so arranged as to make a one color 
Press of it, with more distribution of inks than any 
other press. For strength and durability it cannot 
be surpassed. 

THOMPSON, Superintendent, 
M. ZIMMER, Foreman Press Room. 


Republican Job Printing Co., Chicago. 


Wir find feit mebreren Monaten im Befig ciner ,,Chro 


augfpredjen. Wir empfebleu diefelbe mit voller Ucher- 
jeugnng allen Buddrudern. ; 
Randel & Blomefe, 
24 Liberty Str. 
MNew-Yorf, Mai 27. 1871. 


Always favorable to “Home Industry” it affords 
us great pleasure to fully endorse ‘The Chromatic 
| Printing Press,” manufactured by Messrs. Suitter- 
lin, Claassen & Co. of this city. We have a half 
medium “Chromatic” in our office, and it works to 
acharm. It is very strong, of accurate register, 
excellent distribution, and prints with equal facility 
in either one, two or three colors, from Oxe Form, 
at One Impression. We call it the Job Press in the 
market for fine work. 

P. L. HANSCUM & CO., 

Chicago, September 21, 1870. 


I do most cheerfully subscribe to the merits of 
the CHroMaTICc PREss as: practice al Printing Mach- 
ine inallandin virticular; firmly built, and 
less complication t 8 generally found in ordin- 
ary job printing presses. I lock upon it as one of 
the greatest improvements in the art of Fancy Job 
Printing that has been made during the present age. 


CONRAD KAHLER, 


Pressman, Chicago Tribune. 


I have an eigth medium “Chromatic Printing 
Press,’ manufactured by Messrs. Suitterlin, Cli 
sen & Co. of this city, and as a Practical Printer. 

I have to say is, that it performs all the manufac- 
turers claim for it. It’s a splendid Press for either 
one, two or three colors, from One Form, at one 
impression. 

A. B. CASE, Chicago. 


I have been using one of your half-medium Chro- 

| matic Job Presses in my office during the past nine 
months, and take pleasure in certifying that it has 
surpassed my most sanguine expectations, in regard 
to its superior merits as a job press, both for plain 
and colored work—The color “attachment” is simple 


and easy to adjust, and works admirably—I regard | 
it as being decidedly the best Job Press for all pur- | 


poses, now in use, and I have had twenty-five years’ 
practical experience in running Printing Presses. 

c. 0. “MEYERS, 
Kendallville, Ind., May 1, 1871. 


“Tho Chromatic has many geod qualites which other Presses have no the good qu 


SUITTERLIN, 
24 & 26 Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, 


CLAASS SEEN 


matic Preffe", und fonnen unfere grifte Aufriedenbeit | 


}in three colors at one impression. 
| may distribute his colors over the form at will, and 


] a a 


1 


and best Printine Houses in the United States. 


My quarto “Chromatic” gives me good satisfae- 
tion ; it has ample distribution, is very strong and 
withal simple, printing one, two or three colors from 
one form to my satisfaction. 

BIRNEY HAND, Chicago. 


CHroMatic Presses.—Positively the sensation o 


| the day is the above machines. Strong, well built, 


and with features of excellence never before incorpo- 
rated in a single press, it 1s not to be wondered at 
that the printers of New York are vieing with eacl 
other as to who shall have his order filled first. 

Success has set its stamp upon this novel machine ; 
and with merit at the base, there is not a doubt that 
they will eventually supersede other presses, as they 
are as well adapted for a single color as for three. 
Printers will be well repaid by examining the many 
machines which, in so short a time, have been set in 
operation in this city.— Mirror o/ Typography. 

THE CHROMATIC JOL PRESS. 

This machine embodies the best ideas in color 
printing that have yet been perfected. Numerous 
attempts have been made for many years to print 
in various colors from one form and at one impress- 
ion, but they have hitherto failed practically, and i 
has remained for Messrs. Suitterlin, Claassen & Co 
to construct the first machine that can be relied on 
to do all that is claimed for it. The facility with 
which the press is made ready for the different col- 
ored lines is one of its chief merits, it being accom- 
plished in far less time than is usually spent in 


| making up forms for two or more colors. When in 


use as & one color press its distribution and execu- 
tion eannot be surpassed. About thirty have been 
introduced in many of our best houses of this city 
Typographic Messenger. 


One of the newesi inventions is the Chromatic 
Press — We saw it working yesterday—It prints 
anything from a suitable card to a medium sheet of 
paper, with the utmost nicety, from one form and 
The Pressman 


produce a ecard or circular variegated in colors, 


| according as his fancy dictates. The Press may in a 


minute’s time be changed from two or three colors 
to one, by means of half or outer cylinders. 

New appliances for throwing-off the impression 
and adjusting the ink rollers, also form part of this 
great invention, and are great improvements on 
any nowin use, Itisdestined to work a revolution 
in job printing, the ring in time alone makes it 
extremely valuable.— New York Times, Sept. 24, 1870. 


A Press has recently been made that will supply 
a long felt want in Job Printing Establishments. 
By the inking arrangement of the Curomanc 
Press, three colors can be produced at One Iu- 
PRESSION and from one form. On ordinary presses 
it requires a separate impression for every color 
produced, thereby creating a vust amount of labor. 
It is very strong in its construction, and the distri- 
bution of inks are perfect.—-Chicago Evening Post. 


By this Press three colors rre printed, and any 
number may be, from one form and at OnE impre- 
ssion. Many efforts have been made by means of 
movable type, ete., to produce this result, but all 
ms vious ones have failed. 

single word or line of ordinarily sized letters 
oi contain each of the colors used, and still show 
them perfectly separate and distinct. The work is 
beautiful, equaling the finest triple colored litho- 
graph, with much less than one-third the labor and 
expense.— Delaware Express. 

The Editor of The Art, Review iw an article on 
printing says “Our attention has recently been 
called to a machine which, for simplicity of con- 


| struction combined with durability and efficiency, 
jas certainly a valuable addition to the long list of 
| improvements that go to fill up the record of the 


last decade of years. It is no more nor less than a 


| press that will print with unvarying accuracy and 


elegance, in three colors, at one impression, and so 
nicely does it do the work that the line of demarca- 
tion is perfectly clear and distinct even where two 
or three of the colors are used upon the same line 
of type. We have carefully examined its practical 
workings and are fully convinced that it more than 
eee s the largest claim of the manufacturers.” 


= in one.” 
Jes of all combined in one. 


and Manufacturers 
114 I'ytton Street, NEW YORK. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR BARGAIN PAGE, 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE, 
One Adame Press, 26x40; warranted in good order; has cone fly-wheel, &c. 
One Campbell Cylinder Press, 31x46, used about three years ; cost $1,700; price $1,000. 
One No. 6 Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 26x4114, almost new. 
One Super-royal Taylor Drum Cylinder Press, 25x33, with table, rack and screw distribution ; in good order ; price $1,200, 
One No 6 Hoe Smith Press, platen 26x40 ; in good condition. 
One No. 4 Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 24x37; in good order. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 22x32, good as new. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 221¢x28, in perfect order. 
One Rust Washington Hand Press, platen 22x32. 
One Ramage Hand Press, platen 124¢x17; cheap. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 10x15, in good order. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x1244 inside chase; in good working order. 


One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 91¢x14 inside chase. 


One Liberty Card and Billhead Press, 7x11 inside chase; good as new. 

One Gordon Card and Billhead Press, 7x11, in good order 

One Ruggles Card Press, 34¢x5 inches inside chase. 

One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 

Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 

Imposing Stones, with frame and drawers, complete, as follows: 36x36, 33x48. 


One large anti-friction Fly Wheel, for hand power. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


One Embossing Press, in good order ; price $300. 

One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam or hand; cuts 27 inches Cheap. 
One Railroad Ticket Numbering Machine, in perfect order, $400. 

Standing Presses, from $50 upward 


*2-:ce- 


HAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL 








No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


~s.ee>- 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


JI. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising ‘with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRODUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chremo-Lithographs, hithegraphs Weed Engravings, Emitations 
of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, ete. 


THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY AS 


4 BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, AND 
AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


Df VERY USEFUL ANDO ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 


The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates direc tly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE-FOUNDERS. 
PRICE, $10.00, 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT. 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 









































R. 8S. MENAMIN, Editor. 
VOL. VI. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRINTERS’ CrRcULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 





(From the American Encyclopedia of Printing.) 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





The term error is used not only to express those typo- 
graphical mistakes which appear in the book at its publi- 
cation, but also those which have been discovered and 
corrected previously to the issue. All typographical inac- 
curacies, whether arising from incorrect reading, transposi- 
tion, omission or substitution of letters, faultsin punctuation, 
or in the selection of the different kinds of types, are classed 
under one general term, as errors. Errors must inevitably 
occur through the haste or carelessness of the compositor, 
and the inaccuracy or illegibility of manuscript; but the 
general accuracy of good modern publications is creditable 
to the skill of the present generation of typographers. The 
great printers of former times were proud to enlist the 
services of learned men as proof-readers, but this necessity 
arose in a great degree from the need of revision, required 
by the faulty manuscripts of the middle ages, and it may 
be safely said that the improved technical and mechanical 
processes of modern times insure a greater accuracy than 
could be secured by the assistance of erudite scholarship. 
The practical printer will readily believe, from his own 
experience, that in a Greek book, which had been revised 
with great care by an eminent scholar, a common proof- 
reader afterwards detected several hundred errors—the 
trained eye of the practical workman being much more 
efficient than the anxious observation of the learned lin- 
guist. 

Errors, as a matter of every-day occurrence, are a fruitful 
theme of indignation to the author, of vexation to the 


“*FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1871. 





printer, and sometimes of amusement to the public; as 
when a Pennsylvania paper, in the midst of a hotly- 
contested campaign, innocently referred to a tumultuous 
convention as the late Democratic Contention. In San 
Francisco, during the supremacy of the vigilance com- 
mittee, an editor boldly inveighed against the outrages 
committed by lawless persons, and next morning found the 
effect of his indignant protest destroyed by the change of a 
single letter, for in his philippic, as printed, persons had 
become parsons, and he was himself known as a preacher ! 
A distinguished member of the fraternity in Philadelphia 
amusingly insists that he was turned from politics in his 
youth to the profession which he now adorns, by a single 
misprint—he had most eloquently asserted that every mar- 
ketable journal in the country was arrayed against him, 
but the treacherous types altered his pithy adjective into 
respectable, and overwhelmed him with confusion. The 
New York Times once felt called upon to explain that an 
article entitled the Metropolitan Excise Fraud had been in- 
tended to read Fund; a newspaper in the East Indies also 
apologized for apostrophizing the officers of the Survey as 
the Scurvy Commissioners; and an Arkansas editor re- 
spectfully requested his readers to refer to an article on the 
first page, and for dumsquizzle read permanence. A poetic 
reference to the scalds and sagas of the ice-cold north, read 
more prosaically when it appeared as the scolds and sages 
of the unsold earth ; and Horace Greeley is reported to have 
indignantly reprobated a paragraph in which his own chi- 
rography, intended to be read as Wm. H. Seward, had been 
deciphered into Richard the Third. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Printers’ Pension, Alms- 
house, and Orphan Asylum, Dean Stanley presided, and 
related in his speech that he had once received a letter con- 
taining a very reasonable inquiry into the meaning of the 
passage, in one of his published works, of—the horns of the 
burning beast; and the author’s own conjectures as to the 
possible significance of the phrase were unavailing until he 
chanced to recollect that he had written the words—the 
thorn of the burning bush. 

Napoleon’s wrath was once fearfully excited against the 
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Imperial Printing Office because in a bulletin, by a mis- 
print of voleur for valeur, the Grand Army was described 
as performing tremendous deeds of theft instead of valor, 
and the terrified officials could only pacify the outraged 
warrior by conducting him to the office and showing him 
that in the compositor’s case the o’s were placed above the 
a’s, and that the offending letter could have readily dropped 
from its legitimate station to the place below. The history 
of the Bible exhibits a long array of the most curious and 
important typographical errors. Pope Sixtus V., with an 
earnest desire to check the spread of the Reformation, per- 
sonally superintended an edition of the Vulgate in 1590, 
prefixing a bull of excommunication against all printers, 
editors, etc., who in reprinting should make any alterations 
in the text. This edition was so extraordinarily imperfect 
that a multitude of scraps were printed and pasted over the 
erroneous passages, and the public strictures were so severe 
upon its inaccuracies that a succeeding Pope caused it to be 
suppressed. Clement VIII. revised and amended it, thereby 
subjecting himself to his predecessor’s anathema, and pro- 
mulgated his own, also exceedingly inaccurate, burdened 
with a similar anathema. The early English Bibles were 
notoriously incorrect, and governmental attention was 
attracted to the fact by Archbishop Usher, who made per- 
sonal complaint to Charles I, that a text to which he 
wished to refer had been entirely omitted from one London 
edition. As a result of this protest, and shortly afterwards 
(1632), Barker, the King’s Printer, was arraigned before the 
Star Chamber for the base and corrupt printing of the 
Bible, and fined £3,000 for printing an edition of one thou- 
sand copies omitting the word “ not” in the Seventh Com- 
mandment. This famous edition has been since known as 
the Adultery Bible; and the same error occurred in an 
edition printed at Halle nearly a century later. In 1634, 
another edition was suppressed by the king for its egregious 
errors, as was also a Swedish version for the same cause 
and about the sametime. In England, the received version 
made by order of James I. was allowed to lie unused, while 
the market was flooded with editions incorrect from negli- 
gence or design. Among the most notorious were the 
Bibles published by Field, the printer of the College of 
Cambridge, who is believed to have accepted bribes for 
alterations of the text made in the interest of some of the 
conflicting sects. The incessant attention required to assure 
accuracy in typography is well expressed in an anecdote 
of the great Erasmus. This learned man applied himself 
with scholarly diligence and enthusiastic devotion to the 
correction of sacred and classic texts for the office of 
Froben, the learned printer of Basle, who also regarded his 
work in the light of a religious duty ; yet, notwithstanding 
their united endeavors, so many errors appeared in the 
publications that Erasmus declared that the devil himself 





must have interfered to prevent the perfection of their holy 
work. 
Absolute freedom from typographical errors has been | 


claimed for the quarto Virgil printed by Gering in 1498, 
and for the Corpus Juris Canonici of Rembolt. The Lusiad 
printed by Didot in 1817 is said to have contained only one 
error, and the same honor was claimed for a Horace by 
Foulis of Glasgow. The publishers of an Oxford Bible 
offered a guinea for every detected error, and as, after 
several years, only one correction had been made, it is sup- 
posed to be absolutely correct, as is also an American 
reprint of Dante. A good list of probable errors will be 
found in the following lines, purporting to be the wail of a 
suffering poet on reading his first poem as printed in a 
village newspaper, but evidently written by one conversant 
with the mishaps of the printer’s case : 


Ah! here it is! I’m famous now— 
An author and a poet! 

It really is in print! Ye gods! 
How proud I'll be to show it! 

And gentle Anna! What a thrill 
Will{animate her breast, 

To read these ardent lines, and know 
To whom they are addressed ! 


Why, bless my soul! here’s something strange! 
What can the paper mean 
By talking of the graceful brooks 
That gander o’er the green ? 
And here’s a t instead of r, 
Which makes it tippling rill ; 
We'll seek the shad, instead of shade, 
And hell, instead of hill. 


They look so—what? I recollect, 
*Twas sweet and then ‘twas kind, 
And now to think, the stupid fool 
For bland has printed blind ? 
Was ever such provoking work ? 
*Tis curious, by-the-bye, 
How anything is rendered blind 
By giving it an eye. 


Has thou no tears? the t’s left out, 
Has thou no ears, instead ; 
I hope that thou art dear, is put 
I hope that thou art dead. 
Who ever saw in such a space 
So many blunders crammed ? 
Those gentle eyes bedimmed, is spelt 
Those gentle eyes bedammed. 


The color of the rose, is nose ; 
Affection is affliction ; 

I wonder if the likeness holds 
In fact as well as diction ? 

Thou art a friend—the r is gone— 
Who ever would have deemed 

That such a trifling thing could change 
A friend into a fiend ? 


Thou art the same, is rendered lame— 
It really is too bad! 

And here, because an i is out, 
My lovely maid is mad ; 

They drove her blind, by poking in 
An eye—a process new ; 

And now they've gouged it out again, 
And made her crazy, too. 
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Let's stop and recapitulate : 
I've dammed her eyes, that’s plain— 

I've told her she’s a lunatic, 
And blind, and deaf, and lame. 

Was ever such a horrid hash 

‘ In poetry or prose ? 

I’ve said she was a fiend, and praised 

The color of her nose! 


I wish I had that editor 
About a half a minute; 
I'd bang him to his heart's content, 
And with an h begin it; 
I'd jam his body, eyes, and bones, 
And spell it with a d, 
And send him to that hill of his— 
He spells,it with an,e. 
; ~oae> ides 
(Written "for the Printers’ Circular.) 


NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 





BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 





On Monday, May 7, 1855, the National Union assembled 
at Memphis, Chas. F. Town, of New York, Second Vice- 
President, in the chair. This session was not as well at- 
tended as the previous ones. There were only fifteen dele- 
gates present, representing eleven Unions. The state of the 
trade throughout the country seems to have been in a 
depressed condition, and several prominent Unions were 
at that time partially disorganized. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of Chas. F. 
Town, for President; Frank C. Still, First Vice-President ; 
A. Donnelly, Second Vice-President; H. H. Whitcomb, 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer; and 8. Harris, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

A communication from Lewis Graham, ex-President of 
the Union, on the state of the trade and the necessity of a 
permanent location for the National Union, was read and 
referred to the proper committee. 

A communication was presented from the Philadelphia 
Union, on the necessity of the Subordinate Unions issuing 
circulars to sister Unions, containing list of members, names 
of those expelled, and other matters of interest. This com- 
munication also stated that the delegates were “instructed 
to oppose any recognition of the employment of females as 
compositors.” 

The National Printing Office question was again brought 
up, but seems to have assumed a different shape. A propo- 
sition was made to establish such an office upon a joint stock 
principle, each Union paying its proportion of the capital, 
and the establishment to go into operation as soon as ten 
thousand dollars should be raised, the whole to be managed 
by trustees appointed by the National Union, and the net pro- 
ceeds to be divided pro rata among the several Subordinate 
Unions. It does not appear that it was to do the Govern- 
ment printing, but take the chances at general job and book 
work. The whole subject was further postponed to the 
next session. 











An attempt was again made to procure the passage of a 
general law establishing a ritual for opening and closing 
meetings, initiating candidates, etc., and another to pre- 
scribe a form for initiation pledge—in substance, an oath. 
But the Union refused to recommend it to Subordinate 
Unions, and passed a resolution disapproving of any oath or 
ritual other than a simple obligation. 

Resolutions of sympathy with the New Orleans Typo- 
graphical Union, who had been compelled, as a last resort, 
to “strike” in order to vindicate their natural inalienable 
rights, were passed. Throughout the whole history of the 
National Union, it has maintained a conservative position 
on most questions, especially on the subject of strikes. 
From the first meeting of the National Convention of Jour- 
neymen Printers to the last session of the Union in Balti- 
more, when “arbitration” was endorsed, it has not failed 
to counsel Subordinate Unions to exhaust all milder means 
before resorting to a strike, and deprecating the necessity 
for strikes at all. On all other matters the National Union 
has generally assumed the position of mild expostulation or 
recommendation to Subordinate Unions rather than that of 
dictation. Indeed, many have complained that there was 
not sufficient positive legislation 





The question of allowing employers to be members of | 


Subordinate Unions was discussed, and after it had been 
referred to the Committee on Appeals and Committee on 
Subordinate Unions, it was resolved that the matter be left 
in the hands of Subordinate Unions, as being a question of 
a local nature, to be by them acted upon as may from time 
4o time be conceived necessary for their future welfare. 

After thanking the Memphis Union for kindness and 
courtesies received, and to the officers for the performance 
of their duties, President Town made a few very appro- 
priate remarks on the duties of the Convention, and trusted 
that the fruits of their labors might be returned in abun- 
dance to the advantage of printers and to the elevation of 
the craft in the estimation of a just and liberal community. 
After a friendly interchange of sentiment by various mem- 
bers, the Union adjourned to meet the first Monday in May 
following, in Philadelphia. 

Directly after the adjournment, a telegraphic despatch 
was received from New Orleans, announcing the complete 
success of the printers’ strike in that city against the Asso- 
ciated Press, in their attempts to reduce the standard price 
for composition from 50c. to 40c. per thousand ems. 

~—ce- 

Tue largest works in the world for manufacturing paper 
from wood pulp are located in the Twenty-first Ward of 
this city. The buildings occupy a space of one thousand 
feet in length and three hundred and fifty feet in width, 
and cost six hundred thousand dollars. 

seco 

AN editor who was asked to respond to the toast of 
“Woman,” declined on the grounds that woman was abun- 
dantly able to speak for herself. 
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ABOUT MARGINS.—No. V. 





BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





The August number of the Printers’ CrrcuLAR con- 


tained explicit directions for making, upon a leaf of the | 


paper to be printed, a Giagram of the size of any page for 
any book. 


would clearly indicate the margin. 
for one page is virtually made for all. For it is required 
that page 2.0n the back shall register with page 1 on the 
front; and also that pages 3 and 4, and all following, 
shall be in the same relative position on their respective 
leaves. 

It would be too tedious a process to take rule and pencil 


and with accurate measurements make a diagram of every- 
If 


page on both sides of every leaf. Nor is it necessary. 
one will take a sharp penknife, and, on the ruled lines, 
make occasional stabs (two on a line are enough) through 
the folded paper, he will thereby mark on every leaf the 
size of the page and its proper position on the leaf. Then 
let him unfold the sheet. The width between the stabs 
will determine with the greatest accurdcy the proper width 
of furniture for every side of the page. 

The distance between the stab at the head and the foot ot 
the page (allowing one line more for foot white line) will 
show the length of the gutter stick for back margin; the 
distance between these stabs the proper width of that gutter 


stick. The length and width of the head-bolts can be de | 


termined in the same manner. It is possible, by this 
method, not only to determine the width and length of fur- 
niture for head and back margins, but to cut the furniture 
before the pages are laid on the stone. It can be done with 
a certainty of accuracy that is not possible by any other 
method. 

The width of furniture for the front and tail margins can 
be calculated only after ascertaining the exact width of the 
cross-bars in the chase. Deduct the width of these bars 
from the space between the stabs; divide the remnant left 
in two pieces, and we have the proper width for the furni- 
ture next the bars. 

Of all methods of making margin this is the most exact. 
It is the simplest and the quickest. 
very simplicity that it encounters such strong opposition 
from many old compositors and pressmen. I have heard 
it condemned as “‘child’s play.”” And the man who con- 
demned it, and who thought his method of guess-work 
better, took seventy minutes to impose and margin a sheet 
of sixteens, for which cut furniture was accessible and 
was used. The same work was done by a boy of but three 
years’ practice in the business, in forty minutes. The boy 
did his work from a stabbed sheet; he never paused a 
minute to consider whether he was right, and never mea- 
sured the form with the paper. 
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It was there stated, that ifsproper allowance | 
were made for trimming, the space beyond the ruled lines | 
The margin thus made | 


It is probably for this | 
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| There is probably no business in which there seems to 
| be a greater love for mysteries and technicalities than in 

that of printing. He who reads any of the old printers’ 
| grammars, or accepts the instructions of old-fashioned 
workmen, cannot fail to notice that, if there is a simple and 
an obscure way of doing any piece of work, the obscure way 
will be selected. It is time the wheels of trade were taken 
out of these ruts. A method of work is not necessarily 
exact or scientific because it is complicated. The proba- 
bilities are in the other direction. If work can be done 
quicker and with exactness by a method that looks like 
child’s play, it is well to make use of child’s play. 

I have dwelt at some length, in previous numbers, upon 
the necessity of exactness in the preliminary calculations, 
which, it must be admitted, take some time. But if these 
calculations are properly made once, they never need be 
repeated for that size; for it is not necessary to make an 
experiment in margins for every book or pamphlet. Most 
pamphlets are made up to the regular folds of regular sizes 
of paper. Most persons prefer to have their books with as 
large a margin as possible. Most pamphlet binders have 
pattern boards—must have them if they use popular book 
trimming machines—to insure uniformity of size in their 
work. The tendency of all parties is to uniformity. Of 
this the printer should take advantage. Instead of making 
up pages of arbitrary and unsystematic shapes, that compel 
the binder to trim pamphlets so made in an equally unsys- 
tematic manner, he should endeavor to make sizes of pages 
and leaves to suit the paper he usually keeps in stock. He 
should have a quarto, octavo, twelvemo, sixteenmo, and 
eighteenmo pattern leaf for cap, folio, and medium, or such 
other papers as he uses. These papers and folds will give 
a large variety of sizes—almost enough to suit any taste. 
To do the work properly, he should first consult a pam- 
phlet binder, and from him get a series of patterns cut out 
of stiff tar-board, each of which shall truly represent the 
largest size to which the leaf can be cut in the practical 
| work of trimming. 

These patterns should be appropriately marked, and kept 
by the foreman. When a pamphlet form of regular size 
and on regular paper is to be imposed, these pattern boards 

| should be used by the maker-up to determine the proper 
width of furniture to be allowed in the back. For it is in 
this back margin that the greatest mistakes are made. 
He should lay the board over two connecting pages (for 
| example, over page 1 and page 16, in a 16mo form), and 
put as wide furniture between them as will allow the edges 
of the pattern to touch the edges of the pages of type. 
The space between indicates with precision what should 
be the true back margin for all ordinary centre-stitched 
pamphlets and plainly sewed and bound books. 
The pattern board is also useful for determining the 
| proper size of a page of type in making up. When rule 
borders are used on pages, it is indispensable. On all odd 
| and irregular sizes of paper, the making of this pattern 
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board should precede all other work—even that of setting | 


the type. 

The pattern boards cannot be used to determine head and 
tail margins. Nor can they be used to determine width of 
back margins, when the book or pamphlet is to be bound 
in any irregular manner. 

It must be the business of somebody in authority to con- 


sider how the margins will be affected by the method of | 
binding that may be selected. This is a part of the subject | 


that is too frequently overlooked. But it is quite as im- 
portant in its bearings as the question of loss of margin by 
the waste of trimming. If one considers the difference in 
back margins that are required for thick and for thin sec- 
tions of paper, for tight and for spring-backed styles of bind- 
ing, for centre-stitched, side-stitched, whip-stitched, and 


sewed books, it will be seen that these differences are great, | 


and must be provided for by special rules. To get a cor- 
rect margin, the person who plans the size of page and 
regulates its position on the paper must foreknow what 
method of sewing or stitching will be used. This duty 
cannot be postponed until the work has been completed. 
1t will be impossible for him, at that stage of the work, to 


select any style of sewing or stitching that he would prefer. | 


For the binder has little or no choice in the matter. His 
adoption of sewing or of stitching will depend entirely upon 
the manner in which the sheets have been printed. This 
preliminary selection of style of sewing or stitching is of the 
first importance. If one neglects it, he takes a great risk. 
He may spoil his margin. For no after-care can remedy the 
defect of an oversight to choose the proper method of stitch- 
ing. It is another reason why the office should take on 
itself the duty of making margin. 

This will require the examination of a new subject—the 
manner in which ordinary books and pamphlets are bound. 
And here it may be proper to give our younger readers an 
explanation of some of the words that it will be necessary 
to use. 

Section.—If the back cover of an ordinary pamphlet or 
book is turned down, it will be noticed that all the leaves 


are double, and that these double leaves are nested together, 


one double leaf insetting another, and that the book is made 


up of little divisions of these insets, somewhat like those | 


found in the quarter quires of note paper. Each of these 
divisions is called a section. A section may consist of any 
number of double leaves from 2 to 32, but they are rarely 
ever less than 4 or more than 16. Eight leaves (16 pages) 
is the section preferred by binders for ordinary work. If 
the sections contain less pages, the expense of folding and 
sewing is necessarily increased ; if they contain more pages, 
the expense is reduced, but (unless the page is large and the 


paper thin) the quality of the work is seriously deteriorated. 


A section of 16 pages may be printed together in one form, 
as is done in the ordinary half-sheet 16mo form; or it may 
be the half of a 32mo form; or it may take many furms to 
make a section of 16 pages, as will be the case with law cases 





in folio on cap paper. The section does not always consist 
of the number of pages that are printed in one form; it is 
the number of leaves that are folded and insetted together. 
The book or pamphlet is bound by fastening these sections 
| together. There are many methods of doing this work— 
| but centre-stitching, side-stitching, whip-stitching, fiddling, 
and sewing are the only ones that need now be considered. 

Centre-stitching is the method used for all pamphlets of 
but one section. The thread is sent through the centre of 
| the fold to the back, and is then reversed. It does not con- 
tract the margin in any way, and requires no allowance for 
waste. This observation will apply to all pamphlets of but 
one section. Sometimes two sections are treated this way. 
The two sections are put back to back, and both are centre- 
stitched together. Here also there is no contraction of back 
margin. But it is not practicable to use this method with 
more than two sections. 

Side-stitching.—When three or more sections are to be 
bound cheaply in pamphlet form, it is customary to stab 
the backs through and through with a piercing-machine. 
The sewing thread is sent through these stabs. This pro- 
cess seriously contracts the margin of a book, the contrac- 
tion depending, of course, upon the depth of the stab, or its 
distance from the back edge of the fold. It may be one- 
eighth, and it may be one-fourth inch. This probable dis- 
tance should be known by the person who undertakes to 
make margin. He must allow for it as waste, as he does 
for the outside trimming, and must increase his margin in 
the back by as much as is wasted or taken up by the side- 
sfitch. 

Whip-stitching is a method of binding single leaves that 
requires a large provision for waste in the back. The back 
edge of the leaves are sewed with over-handed and cross- 
lashed stitches. This method of sewing will take up or 
conceal from one-half to a full inch of back margin. 

Fiddling is a similar method of securing leaves, through 
the use of glue. It takes up quite as much room as whip- 
stitching. 

Sewing in Sections is the approved method used in all 
fine pamphlets and good books. The thread is sent through 
| the centre of each section. It does not take up or waste any 
paper. It is intended that a sewed book should “ open 
flat.” On a thin book or pamphlet, especially if in flexible 
cloth case or paper cover, it does open flat, and there is 
no contraction of margin. But if the book is thick, if it is 
bound in solid cloth case, and if the side-joints are strongly 
pressed and clearly marked, there will be a noticeable con- 
traction ; and it is an even chance whether it does or does 
not open flat. According to the binder’s ideal of propriety, 
a well-bound cloth case book should be well rounded on the 
back, and very solid at the joints. If, as is frequently the 
case, the false backing on the sections is so perfectly nested 
in the case back, that it will not spring up, it prevents the 
| book from being opened flat without risk of cracking the 
threads. In a book so bound, the contraction of back 
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margin is sure to be great. An allowance of two picas to 
the back margin of an ordinary duodecimo of 300 pages 
that will be treated in this way, is a very moderate allow- 
ance. Less may be required, but more is oftener needed. 

The failure to make allowance for the paper that is con- 
cealed in the back margin of a tight-backed book is a com- 
mon fault. In books of generous margin this error is not 
noticeable, or, at least, is not considered a defect. We are | 
so accustomed to the much larger margin on the fore edge 
that the narrowness of the back is considered as a merit. 
It is supposed to be intentional, when it is the result of an 
oversight, and would have been avoided if it could have | 
been foreseen. In books of small size and with large pages, | 
an insufficient back margin is a grievous error, for it is a | 
perpetual annoyance to the reader. I have an Elzevir of | 
1634—a dainty little 32mo in its original calf-binding, set in 
leaded minion, and beautifully printed on fine strong, paper; 
but the back margins are so pinched that the inner edges 
of the type are almost invisible. It requires constant force | 
and much twisting of the book to read it. And all this | 
seems so needless, for the margin on the fore edge is more | 
than twice that of the back. This fault is common also in 
modern diamond editions of Prayer-Books and Testaments. 
For thick and tight-backed books, it will be well to use 
long furniture of equal thickness, so that the back and front 
margins will appear equal. As a rule, it will be found that | 
no more paper is wasted in trimming, than is concealed in 
the binding. 

The use of thick sections is another cause of bad margins. | 
They are sometimes made thick purposely to save expense 
of extra folding, collating, and stitching. The ordinary 
charge for binding 1,000 pamphlets of 64 pages in one sec- 
tion would be $4; for the same work in two sections of 
32mos, side-stitched, $5; for four sections of 16mos, $6.75. 


But it is a wretched economy to attempt this saving. It is 
not possible to fold 64 pages neatly in one section. It is | 


virtually a defiance of that law in physics which declares 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same | 
time. The back margin of the central double leaf (pages 
32-33) must be from a brevier to a pica farther out than that | 
of the outer double leaf (pages 1-64) and consequently the 
fore margin of this central leaf will be trimmed short. The 
sheet is not elastic, and it is not possible for the folder to 
make the pages register ; the central leaf will be “‘ buckled” 
and twisted out of position. When the trimming-knife 
descends, it may cut the leaf truly square, but the printed 
pages will be askew at a frightful angle. The saving of 

2.75 or $1.75 on binding will bardly compensate for this 
butchery. 

The use of two large sections is often the result of igno- 
rance or thoughtlessness on the part of the printer, who has 
not been taught the advantage of smaller sections. What- 
ever the cause, the result is always the same. A pamphlet 
made up and printed with two large sections is ruined. No | 
art or care of folder or binder can save it. 





| really required on any but narrow margins. 
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It is not practicable to define what number of pages 
should be proper for a section. It will depend upon the 
thickness of the paper. Eight pages of 40 pound medium 
will make about as thick a section as 24 pages of 30 pounds 
double medium. The best test is the folding of a sheet of 
the paper to be used. Most papers can be folded squarely 
and neatly with three crossing folds. But when a paper 
repeatedly folded begins to buckle an1 crease at the cross 
folds, and the inner leaves of the folded section bulge out 
and cannot be kept flat, then the limit has been passed. 
Such a section can never be truly folded or squarely 
trimmed. The margins will be uneven and the pages 
crooked, no matter how much care may have been taken 
in planning the work. 

Sections of 12mos, 18mos, and 24mos should be avoided, 
where it is practicable. On all these sizes an offcut is usu- 
ally made, which, if not carefully done, will give an uneven 
head margin. The method of imposing these forms with 
the offcut or inset heads out will be found preferable. If 


| the paper is square, and the pressman is careful to preserve 


a head margin exactly one-half the distance between the 
inner heads, this error can be prevented. It is not prac- 
ticable on damp or rough-edged paper. 

When very thick paper is used on a section of 24mos, the 


| back margin should be reduced in the backs of the central 


insets. To preserve a uniform outer margin, allowance 
must be made for the displacement outward of the inner 
leaves or insets. It may be judicious, on some thick papers, 
to take a pica out of the back of the central inset, and to 
reduce regularly in diminishing proportion on each adja- 
cent inset until the outset is reached. This nicety is not 
In such cases, 
it is imperative. It is a work of great nicety, for the space 
reduced in backs must be added to fronts, and the liability 
to error in readjustment is great. 

The great reason why margins are so frequently unsatis- 
factory may be traced to the too nice division of labor in 
the making of a book or pamphlet, to the want of a broader 


| knowledge of the requirements of each branch of book 


making, and to a general lack of concert between all classes 
of workmen. It is in the power of each set of workmen to 
commit some error that will defeat the best plan. The book 
in all its details may be correctly planned, and the page 
and margins may be properly made up; but the book will 
be spoiled if there is an accidental substitution of paper that 
is too large or too small. The pressman may spoil it with 
bad register, or by working out of centre and too much on 
one side. The foreman or manager may spoil it by making 
no provision for the peculiarities of binding; the maker-up, 
by transposition of furniture, or by imposition in too large 
sections; the folder, by bad culling, folding, or insetting ; 
the sewer, by stitching where she should have sewed, or by 
sewing where she should have stitched. The book may 
run the gauntlet of all these mishaps, and yet be spoiled by 
having cases or covers made too short, or by the reckless- 
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ness of the trimmer. There is probably no work of equal 
nicety about which the workmen in each branch under- 
stand so little of each other’s needs, and in which they 
have such fatal facilities for checking, interfering, and de- 
feating each other. 

The proper inference to be derived from these observa- 
tions is, that the making of a book and its margins must be 
under the control of one person. And this person must be 
familiar with the details of every branch of book-making. 
More than all, he must supervise the work constantly. 
With all possible care and attention, a fortunate man he 
may consider himself, if he shall succeed in producing that 
rare triumph of mechanical skill—a perfect book. 

sco, 
(Entered according to Act of Congress.) 
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Printing.—For the leading events in the history of the 
art, see Annals of Printing; for an account of the different 
descriptions of printing, see Impression. 

Printing Ink.—‘Sce Ink. 

Proof Paper.—Any description of paper used for pull- 
ing proofs on. When a proof is required on the paper 
which is to be used for a work, the direction is given to 
“pull it on its own paper.” A certain quantity of proof 
paper should be kept wet down, so that it may always 
be ready for use. The best paper for pulling proofs on is 
a thin but hard paper; it should be stout enough to bear 
writing on, so that the proof-reader’s and author’s correc- 
tions may be made on it. 

Proof-Press.—A press set apart for pulling proofs. An 
old press is generally used for this purpose; one that has 
seen good service in its day, but not thoroughly worn out. 
Slip proofs are pulled on a galley press. 

Pull.—The act of printing an impression of the press. 
Pressmen technically term the amount of force on the 
impression “the pull,” ¢. ¢., if a form has too light an im- 
pression, he puts ‘‘ more pull” on; if too heavy an impres- 
sion, he takes some of the “ pull”’ off. 

Pull a Proof.—To print an impression intended as a 
proof. On newspapers in England the compositors pull 
their own proofs in slips on galleys, taking it by turns to do 
so. Itis usual for the companionship to have a piece of wood 
—sometimes a piece of furniture—with the word “ pull” 
printed on a piece of paper and stuck on. This is passed 
on from frame to frame as often as a proof is pulled, and 
is called the “ pull-stick ;” it denotes that the party holding 
it is to pull the next proof. In large book-houses, a press- 
man is employed on the ’stab to pull all proofs.—See Proof. 

Punctuation.—We condense from Murray’s Grammar 
the following rules connected with this subject, as they will 
be found more concise than any other. Those who wish to 
pursue the subject would do well to possess therfselves uf 
Beadnell’s “‘ Guide to Typography,” or Wilson’s “‘ Treatise 
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on Punctuation,” which are the fullest and most compre- 
hensive handbooks on punctuation which have yet appeared : 


Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition into sen- 
tences by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
pauses which the senee and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The comma represents the shortest pause; the semicolon a pause 
double that of the comma; the colon double that of the semicolon ; 
and the period double that of the colon. 

Tue Comma.—The comma usually separates those parts of a sentence 
which, though very closely connected in sense and construction, re- 
quire a pause between them. 

Rule 1st.—With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of 
which it consists have so near a relation to each other that in general 
no points are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it, as, ** The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Rule 2d.—When the connection of the different parts of a simple 
sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a comma is usually 
introduced before the beginning and at the end of the phrase, as, “I 
remember, with gratitude, his goodness to me.” ‘* His work is, in 
many respects, very imperfect.” 

Rule 3d.—When two or more nouns occur in the same construction, 
they are parted by the comma, as, * Reason, virtue, answer one great 
aim."’ From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to 
two nouns closely connected by a conjunction, as, “* Virtue and vice 
form a strong contrast to each other.” 

Rule 4th.—Two or more adjectives belonging to the same substantive 
are likewise separated by a comma, as, “ Plain, honest truth wants no 
artificial covering.” But two adjectives, immediately connected by a 
conjunction, are not separated by a comma, as, ‘* True worth is modest 
and retired.” 

Rule 5th.—_Two or more verbs having the same nominative case, 
and immediately following one another, are also separated by commas, 
as, “ Virtue supporte in adversity, moderates in prosperity.” Two 
verbs immediately connected by a conjunction are an exception to 
the above rule, as, ‘‘ The study of natural history expands and elevates 
the mind.”’ Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule and 
exception, as, ‘* A man, fearing, serving, and loving his Creator.” 

Rule 6th.—T wo or more adverbs immediately succeeding one another 
must be separated by commas, as, ‘“* We are fearfully, wonderfully 
framed."’ But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are 
not parted by a comma, as, “Some men sin deliberately and presump- 
tuously.” 

Rule 7th.—When participles are followed by something that depends 
on them, they are generally separated from the rest of the sentence by 
a comma, as, ** The king approving of the plan, put it in execution.” 

Rule 8th.—When a conjunction is divided by a phrase or sentence 
from the verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase has usually 
a comma at each extremity, as, “‘ They set out early, and, before the 
close of the day, arrived at the destined place.” 

Rule 9th.—Expressions in a direct address are separated from the 
rest of the sentence, as, “* My son, give me thy heart.” 

Rule 10th.—The case absolute and the infinitive mood absolute, are 
separated by commas from the body of the sentence, as, *‘ His father 
dying, he succeeded to the estate.” 

Rule 11th.—Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns 
in the same case by way of explication or illustration when accom- 
panied with edjuncts, are set off by commas, as, ** Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and knowledge.” But if such 
nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they are not divided, as, 
** Paul the Apostle.” 

Rule 12th.—Simple members of sentences connected by comparatives, 
are, for the most, distinguished by a comma, as, ‘‘ As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee.’ If the mem- 
bers in comparative sentences are short, the comma is in general 
better omitted, as, ‘* How much better is it to get wisdom than gold.” 

Rule 138th.—When words are placed in opposition to each other, or 
with some marked variety, they require to be distinguished by a com- 
ma, as, “* Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull.” Some- 
times when the word with which the last preposition agrees is single, 
it is better to omit the comma before it, as, “ Many states were in 
alliance with, and under the protection of Rome.”’ The same rule and 
restriction must be applied when two or more nouns refer to the same 
proposition, as, “* He was composed both under the threatening and at 
the approach of a cruel and lingering death.” 

Rule 14th.—A remarkable expression, or a short observation some- 
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what in the manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with a | 


comma, as, ‘‘ It hurts a man’s pride to say, I do not know.” 
Rule 15th.—Relative pronouns are connective words, and generally 


admit a comma before them, as, ‘‘ He preaches sublimely, who lives a | 


sober, righteous, and pious life.” But when two members, or phrases, 
are closely connected by a relative, restraining the general notion of 


‘**Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make.” 
rule applies equally to cases in which the relative is not expressed, but 


understood, as, “‘It was from piety, warm and unaffected, that his | 


morals derived strength.” 

Rule 16th.—A simple member of a sentence contained within another, 
or following another, must be distinguished by the comma, as, * To 
improve time whilst we have health, will smooth the bed of sickness.” 
If, however, the members succeeding each are very closely connected, 
the comma is unnecessary, as, ** Revelation tells us how we may attain 
happiness.” When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing 
verb with several words between them, those words should generally 
have a comma at the end of them, as, “It ill becomes good and wise 
men to oppose and degrade one another.”’ Several verbs in the infini- 


are also divided by commas, as, ** To relieve the indigent, to comfort | 


the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, is a 
humane and noble employment.” : 

Rule 1%th.—When the verb, to be, is followed by a verb in the infini- 
tive mood, which, by transposition, might be made the nominative 
case to it, the former is generally separated from the latter verb by a 
comma, as, ‘“* The most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associ- 
ations with bad men.” 

Rule 18th.—When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and 
often when the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off 
by commas, as, ‘“‘ Virtue must be formed and supported not by unfre- 
quent acts, but by daily and repeated exertions.” 

Rule 19th.—When a verb is understood, a comma may properly be 
introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising some of 
the preceding rules, will apply to many cases not determined by any of 
them, as, “* From law arises security; from security, curiosity ; from 
curiosity, knowledge.” 

Rule Wth.—The words nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next place, in 
short, and all other words and phrases of the same kind, must generally 
be separated from the context by a comma, as, ‘** Remember thy best 
and first friend; formerly, the supporter of thine infancy and the guide 
of thy childhood ; now the guardian of thy youth, and the hope of thy 
coming years.” 

Tue Semico.on is used for dividing a compound sentence into two 
or more parts, not so closely connected as those which are separated by 
a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each other as those which are 
distinguished by a colon. 

THE CoLon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less 
connected than those which are separated by a semicolon; but not so 
independent as separate distinct sentences. 

THE PERIop.—When the sentence is complete and independent, and 
not connected in construction with the following sentence, it is marked 
with a period. 

Tue Dasu—Though often used improperly by hasty and incoherent 
writers, may be introduced with propriety where the sentence breaks 
off abruptly, where a significant pause is required, or where there is an 
unexpected turn in the sentiment, as, “If thou art he, so much re- 
spected once—but, oh! how fallen! how degraded!” 

Tue INTERROGATION.—A note of interrogation is used at the end of 
an interrogative sentence, that is, when a question is asked, as, “* Who 
will accompany me?” 

Tue ExcLtamation.—The note of exclamation is applied to expres- 
sions of sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, etc., and also to invoca- 
tions or addresses, as, “* My friend! this conduct amazes me!” 

THE PARENTHESIS.—A parenthesis is a clause containing some 
necessary information or useful remark introduced into the body of a 
sentence; obliquely, and which may be omitted without injuring the 
construction, as, ‘‘ Know then this truth (enough for man to know); 
virtue alone is happiness below.” 


Quadrats.—Pieces of type metal, of the depth of the 
body of the respective sizes to which they are cast, but 


| 








| when printed where they are placed. 
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lower than types, so as to leave a blank space on the paper 
An en quadrat is 
half as thick as its depth; an em quadrat is equal in thick- 
ness and depth, and being square on its surface, is the true 


the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted, as | Quadrat (from quedratus, squared); = two-em quadrat is 


The fifteenth | 


twice the thickness of its depth; a three-em three times, a 
four-em four times, as their names specify. Four ems are 
the largest quadrats that are cast. They are used to fill out 
short lines to form white lines, and to justify letters, figures, 
etc., in any part of the line or page. Four-em quadrats 
are rarely cast larger than Pica. English and Great Primer 
do not exceed three ems, nor does Double Pica exceed two 
ems. In casting em and en quadrats, the utmost exactness 
is necessary ; they also require particular care in dressing, 
as the most trifling variation will instantly be discovered 


n . r | when they are ranged in figure work; and unless true in 
tive mood, having a common dependence and succeeding one another, | 


their justification, the arrangement will be so irregular, that 
all the pains and ingenuity of a compositor cannot rectify 
it. The first line of a paragraph is usually indented an em 
quadrat, but some printers prefer using an em and en, two, 
or even three ems for wide measures. An em quadrat is 
the proper space after a full point when it terminates a 
sentence in a paragraph. En quadrats are generally used 
after a semicolon, colon, etc., and sometimes after over- 
hanging letters. Circular or curved quadrats are made 
of various sizes, so as to form circles from one to twenty- 


| four inches in diameter; each piece is exactly one-eighth 


of a full circle, and, when combined with similar pieces, 
will form quarter, half, three-quarter, and full circles. By 
reversing the combination of some of the pieces, serpentine 
and eccentric curves may be made of any length or depth. 
These curvilinear quadrats are of two kinds—inner quad- 
rats, with convex surface, and outer quadrats, with concave 
surface. The curved line is produced by placing the convex 
and concave surfaces parallel to each other, so that when 
locked up firmly they hold the type inserted between them. 
The other sides of the quadrats are flat and right-angled, 
to allow a close introduction of type, and an easy justifica- 
tion with ordinary type. Select two outer quadrats (each 
marked with the same number), join the smaller ends, and 
justify the extremities carefully with ordinary quadrats, 
set the line of type in the hollow of the curve, but without 
justification, then insert two inner quadrats (of the same 
number) of smaller size than the outer quadrats—the size 
of the inner quadrats will depend upon the size of the type. 
A line, a Canon, for instance, will require smaller inner 
quadrats than will be needed for a line of Pica, and vice 
versi. As the one increases the other diminishes. An 
ordinary clock-dial will afford a good illustration. The 
space between the numerals X and I, is one-fourth of a 
circle. The curved line described around the foot of these 
numerals, is much less than the curve at the top; if the size 
of the numerals from X to I is decreased, the inner curve 
will be greater ; if it is increased, it will be less. This will 
explain why the inner quadrat should be of less size than 
the outer, and why it should diminish as the size of the type 
increases. The curve of the inner quadrat should be per- 
fectly parallel with the curve of the outer quadrat. When 
they are parallel they bind the type between them firmly 
in-every part. Then justify the line of type. As the sizes 
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of type vary with the different foundries, it will often be | 


found that the inner quadrat of the nearest suitable size will 
not meet the type in every part. This difficulty may be 


obviated by introducing slips of the same length as the line | 


of type. This increases the distance between the quadrats 


until the curved surfaces are perfectly parallel with each | 


other. The line of type cannot be justified unless they are 
parallel. When the inner and outer quadrats are thus 
adapted to each other, they not only bind the type firmly, 
but will also present a perfect surface on the other side. 
Unless they are parallel on the inner sides, and flat and 
square on the outer sides, the justification is not good ; and 


lines by the use of large type, or by paper or card-board. 
When thus composed, the type will be perfectly tight and 
secure, and the curved white line strictly accurate. As the 
quadrats are perfect segments of a large circle, they cannot 


placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own words; and two apostrophes in their direct position 
are placed at the conclusion, as, “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” R 


Racks.—<Sce Board-Rack and Case-Rack. 

Ranks.—From the frames in a composing-room being 
placed in a row, the compositors are said to be in the ranks; 
thus, if a compositor has been selected for a reader or over- 
seer, and he afterwards works at the case as a compositor, 


| it is said he is come to the ranks again. 
the remedy must be found in changing the size of the inner 
circle, or in increasing the distance between the curved | 


Rat.—Savage defines this opprobrious epithet thus: “A 
compositor or pressman who executes work at less than 


| the regular prices, or for less than the generality of the 


trade think it deserves, or for less than the chapel decides 


| it ought to be paid, or for less than others are paid for it, 


be increased or diminished without destroying the truth of | 


the curve. If the thin ends are pierced out with common 
quadrats, good justification will be rendered impossible. 
If they are shortened by cutting of them, they are ruined 
bits of lead; or short pieces of card between the curved 
surfaces are also wrong ; they destroy that exact parallelism 
which is necessary for the security of the type. Very accu- 
rate justification of the outer extremities of the quadrats is 
also indispensable. 
and the flat surfaces kept square, no difficulty will be found 
in using them; and they will prove a valuable aid in orna- 
mental printing. 
Quads.—An abbreviation of quadrats. 


Quarters.—Quartos, octavos, sixteens, and _thirty-twos 
forms are imposed in quarters. They are called quarters, 
not from their equal divisions, but because they are im- 
posed and locked up apart. 

Quarto.—A sheet of paper folded in four leaves, or eight 
pages, is styled a quarto. 

Quire.—A quire of paper, for all usual purposes, consists 
of twenty-four sheets; but for newspapers, a quire consists 
of twenty-five sheets, and a ream of twenty quires contains 
five hundred sheets. 

Quoin a Form.—The fitting of the quoins in a form, so 
that when it is locked-up, they shall, in the most efficacious 
manner, wedge up and secure the types.—Sve Imposing. 

Quoin Drawer.—A drawer in the frame of the imposing- 
stone in which quoins are kept. Furniture is also kept in 
the quoin drawer, for convenience of the compositor when 
making-up forms. 

Quoin Drawer Overseer.—A compositor who takes 
charge of the store-closet, and makes up the sets of furni- 
ture for the first sheets of a work. 

Quoins.—Short pieces of boxwood, about an inch and a 
half in length, and of the same height as furniture, tapering 
in their width to wedge the pages up with in the chase. 
They are made of a variety of widths, from about two 
inches to less than a quarter of an inch, for the convenience 
of having every gradation in quoining a form. 

Quotation (** ”).—Two inverted commas, generally 


becomes what is termed a rat, the most miserable situa- 
tion, perhaps, that a workman can be placed in. He is 


| hooted at and despised by the rest of the workmen in every 


If the curved surfaces are kept parallel, | 


house where he may obtain employment; and this feeling 
towards him does not subside, for the opprobrious epithet 
accompanies him for life.” Unfair workmen are also styled 
“Gentlemen of the Long-tailed Order.’”’ In England, in 
former years, dead rats, kittens, etc., were placed at the 
frames of unfair workmen; it is yet practised, to some 
extent, at the present day; but this and other offensive 
customs are gradually becoming obsolete. 

Rat-house.—A printing office where unfair workmen are 
employed. 

Reader.-—See Proof-Reader. 


References.—There are various references used for notes, 
according to the fancy of the author, or the master printer, 
where they are not numerous in a page. The common refer- 
ences are generally used in this order—*, +, t, §, |, J, and 
where there are more than six notes in a page, two of each 


| reference are put to a note; but this is looked upon as hav- 


ing an unsightly appearance. Italic lower case letters are 
sometimes used, enclosed between parentheses (a), and 
sometimes figures (1). The letters, when they are used, 
are often continued through the alphabet, and then com- 
mence again with (a). The most usual references, and 
which are esteemed the neatest, are superiors, both letters 
and figures. Where the notes are at the foot of the page, 
letters are most frequently used, sometimes going through 
the alphabet, and sometimes commencing with * in each 
page in which notes occur. When the notes are placed at 
the end of the volume, figures 1 are nearly always adopted 
in regular succession. 

Register.—This term implies such an arrangement of the 
marginal furniture in both forms of a sheet as that, when 
printed off, the pages shall fall precisely at the back of each 
other, so that the sides and heads of the pages of one form 
shall not project beyond those of the other. In fine work 
the principle is carried still further, and the whites in the 
pages are so arranged that line shall fall upon line when 
the reiteration is worked. 

Reglet.—A sort of furniture, of an equal substance all its 
length. It is quadrat high, and of several thicknesses, viz., 
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Pearl, Nonpareil, Brevier, Long Primer, Pica, English Great 
Primer, Double Pica, Two-line English, Two-line Great 
Primer. Reglet and furniture are made in lengths of three 
feet each, and are always styled lengths of reglet, lengths of 
furniture, etc. Reglet is used principally for making mar- 
gin in imposing a form; also for spacing out the lines of a 
broadside or other large page ; it also is often used to branch 
out titles, jobs, and other matter, in order to economize the 
use of quadrats. In the absence of metal clumps, it is pre- 
ferable to quadrats for this purpose, as it keeps the lines 
more even, especially if a wrong font space or quad happens 
to get in. Side and footsticks are also made to certain 
sizes to suit various forms. 

Revise.—The impression of each form, printed on proof 
paper the first thing after it is laid on, and taken by the 
pressman to the reader or overseer for him to examine that 
all the corrections in the press-proof are made previously to 
the form being worked off. The compositor frequently 
takes a revise for waste paper; but this should never be 
done with that of the first form; the pressman should put 
it into his heap so that it can be readily found. It is thus | 
kept camp, and the revise of the second form ought always 
to be pulled on it. The reader in revising the second form 
then sees the sheet perfect, which is necessary to enable 
him to ascertain that the matter follows, and that the furni- 
ture is right.—See Proofs. 

Rider.—When an author adds a paragraph or sentence 
to his proof or manuscript, it is called Rider A, Rider B, ete. 





Rides.—Leads are said to ride when one end projects 
over another. This will occasionally take place when two 
or more leads are used in the same measure. It ought to 
be guarded against, as when it happens it prevents the | 
page lifting; or if, by tightening the quoins, the form is 
made to rise, it causes the lines to be crooked. 

Rimmed Letters.—A series of fancy types, of Roman 
and Old English characters, designed originally in this 
country. Their peculiarity consists in their having a thin 
line or rim around the ordinary face. They present a very 
light and graceful appearance, and are at the same time ex- 
ceedingly distinct. 

Rinse the Form.—Laying up the form and washing the 
ley and ink away to make the letter clean. This should 
always be done by the pressm:in as soon as a form is off, by 
taking it to the ley trough and brushing the ink from off 
the face of the letter, the furniture, and chase, with the ley 
brush and ley. He should lift it out of the trough and 
place it standing on its edge in the sink or trough and rest- 
ing against some support, and rinse it well with water to 

yash away the ley and the ink it has dissolved; the face of | 
the letter, the furniture, and the chase are thus made clean, 
ready for the compositor to lay up, preparatory to dis- 
tributing —See Laying-up. 

Rinsing Trough.—The trough in which forms are rinsed 
is a combination of two troughs. The smallest and deep- 
est contains the water, and in some offices has an iron ladle 
chained to the near upper corner to prevent its being dis- 
placed ; the shallow part being used to lay up the form in. 
They are both lined with lead, and the shallow one has a 
loose deal bottom to preserve the lead, and in general is | 
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bound with iron, particularly at the front, to prevent the 
edge of a chase, when being lifted upon the letter-board, 
from cutting the lead. They both have an opening with a 
short pipe at the bottom to convey away the water, that in 
the water trough having a brass plug in it for the con- 
venience of letting the water off to clean it out. They 
stand on a frame, which is usually placed on a platform 
raised at the edge a few inches, lined with lead, styled the 
sink, with a loose bottom of boards which leads into a pipe 
for drainage. 
woe - . 
THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING—WHAT IS 
SAID OF IT. 

We give below extracts from some of the letters received 
and notices published relating to this new work : 

Every printer who has any ambition to be well-informed in his pro- 


| fession, should have a copy.— 7ypographic Advertiser. 


Many of the larger articles I have just now read, and have found 
them very full and complete—the whole constituting an addition to our 
literature so valuable as, I hope, to insure its admission into most of 
our libraries, public and private.—Henry C. Carey. 


Ir isa noble volume, and a monument both of your enterprise and 
good taste. It will undoubtedly sell well. Its entirely original cast is 
a great point, and it is very full too. The English have nothing like it, 
and I have seen nothing French or German which is in the same line. 
I feel quite proud to have been connected with such a fine work.— Prof. 
George C. Schaffer, Librarian United States Patent Office. 

AFTER a careful examination, and with a due recollection of all for- 
mer efforts in the same direction, we have no hesitation in saying that 
it stands alone as the most complete work on the subject extant. To 
printers it cannot but prove invaluable, while even to the general 
reader much of its contents are fraught with the liveliest interest. As 
a work of reference, its value is such as to make it to the Art of Print- 
ing what Webster's Dictionary is to the English language.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

It is a treasure to the student, the historian, the biographer, and the 
man of letters. It is indispensable to the journalist. I believe there 
is no book like it in the world—certainly none in the United States. 
I commend it heartily to all persons in my own profession, and to 
every man or woman who desires information upon subjects of 
increasing interest and importance. It is a complete and most satis- 
factory work, without which no public or private library and no 
editorial room can be perfect.—Hon. John W. Forney. 


IT ought to be in the possession of every employing printer and 
publisher, Itis a complete and comprehensive dictionary of printing 
and all the correlated arts, such as type-making, paper-making, stereo- 
typing, lithography, etc. It stands in the same relation to the printer 
as Webster's Dictionary does to the school teacher. Some of the 
articles have been prepared by the best authorities on their respective 
subjects in America. In workmanship, the large volume is, as it should 
be, as near perfection as can be reached. The work is altogether a valu- 
able contribution to the practical literature of the age.— Bucks County 
(Pa.) Intelligencer. 


In considering the literary merit of the book, it must not be forgotten 
that the numerous illustrations are most ably fitted to supply every 
possible deficiency in description. Numerous /ac-similes of early 
printing, with illustrations of the original machinery, possess much 
historic interest, while the modern inventions are illustrated by hun- 
dreds of well-executed pictures: and a score of full-page illustrations, 
some of them in colors, add greatly, not only to the beauty, but to the 
value of the book. The works which have been hitherto considered as 
forming the standard library upon printing, its history and practice, 
are admirably described and thoroughly classified and enumerated in 
the article in this work devoted to typographical literature; but it is 
only giving due praise to say that the American Encyclopedia could, 
for ordinary uses, furnish in itself a complete library for, the practical 
typographer. 

Extraordinary power of condensation, combined with judgment and 
extensive practical experience, to present in convenient shape a 
history and detailed description of all the implements, products, pro- 
cesses, and auxiliary arts of printing, while an unflagging and zealous 
attention has prepared every separate article for the special needs of 
the American public. 

Although the severe accuracy of its practical details fit it in an emi- 
nent degree to be classed as an educational and technical work, this 
Encyclopedia merits a conspicuous place in every general library for 
the immense amount of information it contains upon those numerous 


subjects, historic, artistic, and linguistic, which are pe important 
| 


to the student of general lite:ature and to the practica 
adelphia City Item. 
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THE vast amount of information it furnishes has hitherto been inac- 
cessible to most printers. Every printer, employer or journeyman, 
should have a copy. It will prove not only a literary treat, but a pecu- 
niary advantage in the practice of the business.— 7heo. L. De Vinne, 
Author of the Printers’ Price List. 

Not only should every publisher, author, editor, reporter, proof- 
reader, type-founder, stereotyper, electrotyper, compositor, printer, 
block-maker, pressman, bookbinder, paper-dealer, and lithographer in 
the land purchase, read, and preserve it, but every friend of letters, 


every patron of the fine arts, and every seeker after practical and inter- | 


esting knowledge, should keep it within reach. There is no more 
needed book. None excel it in ability, comprehensiveness, accuracy, 


conciseness, and skillful arrangement; and certainly in conceiving, | 


preparing and completing it in the style you have done, you have, ata 
single bound, risen to the dignity of first-class publishers. Further 
than this, you are entitled to the gratitude of the “craft,” and the 


liberal support of the intelligent public, in risking and successfully | 


consummating so difficult and expensive a work.—S. J. Vandersloot. 

A Supers Work.—From Menamin & Ringwalt has been received the 
American Encyclopedia of Printing, edited by J. Luther Ringwalt—a 
beautiful volume of five hundred and fifty imperial octavo pages, form- 
ing a complete and perfect book of reference to the Art of Printing. 
In the unusual excellence of its literary matter: in its comprehensive 
and minute information; in the accuracy of its definitions, and its 
descriptions of processes; in its lavish wealth and beauty of illustra- 
tion, comprising more than two hundred choice chromo-lithographs, 
wood-engravings, imitations of water-marks, embossed and ruled 
pages, etc.; in the great interest of its material, and in the surpassing 
typographical elegance. grace, and skill of its publication, this 
standard work is an honor to Philadelphia bookmaking, and a most 
valuable vade mecum to all tradesmen directly or indirectly connected 
with the art to which it furnishes so admirable a tribute.— Philadelphia 
Public Record. 


It is a work not only for the men who make and set types, who make 
and print paper, who build and run presses, who write and print news- 
papers and books, but one which, while full of abstract value to the 
mere experts in the trade, is a volume of exciting interest to the 
scholar, the student, the statesman, and the philosopher. Inasmuch 
as printing, in all its varieties, enters more largely into the thoughts 
one aspirations of men than any other of the living trades and profes- 
sions, calling to its aid electricity, the art of coloring and drawing, 
lithography, steel and wood-engraving, steam and chemicals, it can no 
longer be ranked among the trades; it is a science, and, in a great 
degree, a philosophy. We are seldom called upon to notice a book at 
once so beautiful. so generally exact in all its details, and so perfect in 
its typographical elegance. It is, in fact, the very best illustration of 
its own story; and we are not surprised that the specimen number, 
wherever examined by the trade or by the scholar, has secured for 
itself instant patronage.— Philadelphia Press. 


EMINENTLY practical—as befits an American work—in all that belongs 
to the practice of typography, it nevertheless includes much literary 
matter relating to the Art, which effectually makes it a readable book, 
as well as a vast storehouse of facts. Mr. Ringwalt is well qualified 
by training and taste for the onerons task he has so well executed, and 
the work has been much benefited by the practical knowledge of his 
associate, Mr. Menamin. In addition to this, it contains important 
contributions from gentlemen who have made a special study of certain 
branches of the general subject. We have not space to give even the 
titles of the more important articles in the volume before us. It em- 
braces all subjects that properly find a place in an Encyclopedia of 
Printing, and it treats of them freshly and entertainingly. While it is 
the result of much painstaking research, there is no smell of the lamp 
about it. Containing a careful digest of what is to be found in prece- 
ding works on the Art, it also presents a full proportion of wholly 
original matter, supplied from the personal experience and practical 
knowledge of many gentlemen who have been interested in the suc- 
cessful completion of this important undertaking. The work is hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, and profusely illustrated.— Proof-Sheet. 

Tue editor brought to its preparation a thorough practical and theo- 
retical acquaintance with the subject, and expended years of labor and 
research in the collection and arrangement oF his materiale. The ser- 
vices of competent assistants were secured for various departments 
that required special knowledge, and the result is a magnificent work 
that appears to be absolutely exhaustive of its subject. The effort has 
been to notice everything in any way relating to the Art of Printing, 
and to make the work an absolute digest of information with rezard to 
the history, the theory, and the practice of the Art in all its innu- 
merable ramifications. The book is absolutely unique in design and 
execution, and it contains a mass of facts and ideas that could not be 
collected from hundreds of volumes, and a vast portion of which could 
not be collected at all, except by personal inspection of workshops, 
manufactories, and printing offices. No previous book about printing 
has ever aimed at anything like the completeness of this one ; and the 
practical printer, the author, or any one who desires to become ac- 
quainted with any special fact, or to obtain a general idea of the nature 
and extent of the ‘art preservative of all arts,” can be certain of 
finding ample instruction and.entertainment in an inspection of its 
pages. Such a book as this has long been needed, and not only should 
every public library have a copy, bat every gentleman who aims at 
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anything like completeness in his collection will certainly give it a 

ylace on his library shelves. To printers, authors, and all others who 

| have business relations with the types, the ‘American Encyclopedia 
of Printing” will be an invaluable work of reference, and the sale 

should be so large as to afford the —— aud the publishers a hand- 

| 

| 


some remuneration for their labor and outlay.—Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph. 

A cursory glance at its pages filled me with surprise and gratifica- 
tion, and I incontinently exclaimed * Eureka!” for this volame seemed 
to supply a hiatus in the history of the Art of Printing which had long 
been felt, and which has been attained through the patient research and 
toil of the editor. 

In my humble judgment, no work on any subject, no matter how 
ably edited, or how faithful in its records, can compare with the utilities 
and beneficence of this volume of five hundred and fifty pages. It 
presents a great amount of valuable information that every one should 
know, relating to the great art by which the world has been filled with 
literature. The careful reader of this work cannot close its pages, after 
exploring its treasures, without having drawn therefrom knowledge 
of inestimable value. Hence it may be regarded among the most 
important literary productions of this or any other age. It places 
within the reach of the public and private libraries of the civilized 
world an encyclopedia of knowledge, both convenient and available, 
which otherwise could have been attained only by the expenditure of 
much time and great labor. 

After carefully examining this volume in its vastness of knowledge, 
the intelligent reader must come to the conclusion that it combines 
more practical and useful information relating to its subject than any 
other volume of its size extant. It is therefore invaluable. It really 
combines a mine of knowledge nowhere else to be found, and this 
characteristic entitles it to great popularity. It should grace every 
library in this and every other civilized country on the globe. The Art 
of Printing has given impetus to the arts, sciences, trade, commerce, 
and manufactures everywhere, in every ace of enlightenment, and it is 
fitting that the people should be made intelligent as to the modus ope- 
randi by which its magic power has been exerted. This Encyclopedia 
performs that service. 

The work is elaborate, and necessarily expensive, but nevertheless 
every printer, publisher, editor, indeed every person connected with 
the Art of Printing, should avail themselves of a copy at an early 
moment, and then study its pages, and treasure up its valuable infor- 
mation.—A. M. Clapp, Congressional Printer. 


oe 

A CONFERENCE of Trade Unions was recently held in 
London, representing no less than seventy thousand mem- 
bers. A platform for future action was adopted, which 
provides that in no case shall there be recourse to strikes, 
but all differences shall be adjusted by a joint committee, 
selected by the employers and the employed, to be presided 
over by an umpire. This would certainly be a wise and 
commendable measure for all trade unions to adopt, and 
would avoid the demoralizing effects which strikes generally 
produce. 


-2ce-r 

Tue lady of a mariner, about to sail on a distant voyage, 
sent a note to the clergyman of the parish, expressing the 
following meaning: “A husband going to sea, his wife 
desires the prayers of the congregation.” Unfortunately, 
the good matron was not skilled in punctuation, nor had 
the minister quick vision. He read the note as it was 
written: “A husband going to see his wife, desires the 
prayers of the congregation.” 


- ~scooe- -- 

A uistory of the London Times is being written. That 

newspaper was established in 1785, under the title of the 

Daily Universal Register, which was changed on New Year's 
day, 1788, to its present name, 


-=-e-o- 





Tue editor of a newspaper thus introduced some verses : 
“The poem published this week was composed by an es- 
teemed friend who has lain many years in his grave for his 


| own amusement.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 1, 1871. 


THE SENEFELDER CENTENARY. 

A meeting was held recently in Philadelphia to consider 
the proposition for a formal centenary celebration of the 
birth of Senefelder, the inventor of lithography; and the 
propriety of such a memorial found fitting advocacy from 
Mr. Duval, who, as one of the foremost lithographers of the 
age, can speak with assurance of the great results which 
have proceeded from that wonderful invention. 

Senefelder has been styled the first great inventor who 
followed in the footsteps of Gutenberg ; and it may justly 
be claimed for lithography, that, apart from its valuable 
service as adjunct and assistant of typography, it has 
achieved for the popularization of art what printing effected 
in the popularization of literature. By its aid fac similes of 
rare works of art can be produced at trifling expense, and 
by the modern improvements in color printing, what is 
styled chromo-lithography reproduces the labors of the 
artist with amazing exactitude, and brings the priceless 
treasures of the royal art gallery, gathered by the lavish 
extravagance of generations of kings, to adorn the white- 
washed wall of the pioneer’s cabin. Our Republic, in its 
steadfast performance of its noble self-imposed duty of 
popular education, is indebted to this art as a powerful 
auxiliary in the work, and a celebration of the birthday of 
the inventor could be nowhere more appropriately or more 
gracefully offered as a tribute to his services to humanity at 
large. 

Aloysius Senefelder, born in 1771, was the son of an actor 
and musician belonging to the Royal Theatre of Munich. 
As a preparation for the practice of law, he was sent at an 
early age to the University of Ingolstadt; but the death of 
his father so diminished his resources, that he was compelled 
to leave college, and he endeavored to support himself on the 
stage. Failing as an actor, Senefelder turned his attention 
to dramatic composition, in which he achieved a moderate 
success. Wishing to print his dramas, and being em- 
barrassed by his poverty, Senefelder made his first essay as 
an inventor by discovering a method by which he obtained 
a mold of a page of type, somewhat similar to the modern 
art of stereotyping. His ingenuity not being satisfied with 
this invention, Senefelder, still in pursuit of a substitute for 
type, covered plates of copper with an etching ground, upon 
which he wrote with a steel pen, and then bit in the lines 
with aqua-fortis. This method proving too expensive, he 
substituted killheim stone for the copper. 

The happy accident which fortunately led to the com- 
pletion of his invention, is variously related; but it seems 
that when one day practicing himself in writing backwards 
upon stone, his mother hastily asked him to make out a 
bill for her washwoman. He by chance wrote the account 





in his stopping-out ink upon the stone, when it occurred to 
him that the lines thus drawn would be preserved from the 
action of acid, and upon immersion in aqua-fortis would be 


| left in relief. This thought led to a series of experiments, 


and lithography was in fact complete. A practical use for 
the invention was at first wanting ; but an accidental exam- 
ination of a badly printed sheet of music turned Senefelder’s 
attention in that direction, and, in conjunction with a mu- 
sician of the Elector’s band, he printed and published some 
lithographed sheet-music, which met a considerable sale. 
He at first used a copper-plate press, but soon invented a 
form better suited to his purposes, and was so successful as 
to obtain the exclusive privilege of exercising his art in 
Bavaria. Pecuniary success now attended his efforts, and 
his fortune would have been established, if his inventive 
genius had not continually urged him to expend his time 
and money in experiments. Imitators sprang up in other 
parts of Germany, and injured by this competition, Sene- 
felder determined to establish himself in London. After a 
short and unsuccessful attempt to found a lithographic 
printing establishment in that city, he returned to Munich, 
only to find his patent infringed, and was forced to content 
himself with the superintendence of a calico-printing house 
in Vienna, which was conducted according to the principles 
of lithography. This position was also lost after he had 
labored in it for several years ; and the unfortunate inventor 
was finally rescued from poverty and misfortune by being 
appointed inspector of the royal lithographic establishment 
in Munich in the year 1809. In this assured position Sene- 
felder continued his beloved experiments, and in 1819 





published an illustrated work upon the “Elements of | 


” 


Lithography,” which made his labors widely known, and 
fully established his claim as the inventor of the new art. 
Munich, one of the great art centres of Europe, continued 
to be his home until his death in 1834. It is a singular 
fact, that although quarries of stone, suited to lithographic 
drawing, have been discovered in various parts of the world, 
none as yet have been found to equal that obtained near 
the city of Munich. 
+-ecoe-r 

A CHANGE has lately been made in the English postal 
system which contains one feature that might be advan- 
tageously adopted in the United States. All letters and 
parcels weighing less than one ounce, whether sealed or 
unsealed, can be sent by mail for two cents ; while here six 
cents postage is required if the weight of a letter exceeds 
one-half an ounce. There is such a variety in the weight 
of paper and envelopes, that a tantalizing uncertainty very 
frequently arises as to whether a letter does or does not 
exceed one-half ounce in weight; and while the Govern- 
ment would lose comparatively little, a great deal of petty 
annoyance would be avoided if we followed the English 
example, so far as to permit a three-cent stamp to pay the 
postage on any letter or other package tliat did not exceed 
one ounce in weight. 
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VISIT OF THE TENNESSEE PRESS ASSOCIATION TO 
PHILADELPHIA. 

On Saturday, August 19th, there arrived in this city a 

delegation of about forty gentlemen of the Tennessee Press | 

Aksociation, who had been absent from their homes for | 

some days, visiting some of our Southern cities. 

The fact of their intended visit becoming known to Mayor 
Fox and some of our most prominent business men, 
several meetings were held in the City Hall to devise means 
for giving the members of the Association a fitting recep- | 
tion on their arrival. 

A committee, consisting of Hon. Daniel M. Fox, Mayor, 
chairman ; General Robert Patterson, James M. Robb and | 
Charles J. Biddle, of the Age ; Hon. Morton McMichael, of 
the North American; Major A. R. Calhoun, of the Post ; 
Seth I. Comly, President of the Commercial Exchange ; 
Colonel Robert Gray, George G. Pierre, A. J. Perkins, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade; Samuel L. Ward, Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce; John Price Wetherill, 
of the Board of Trade, and J. B. Lippincott, the well-known 
book publisher, was accordingly appointed to take charge 
of the visitors, and see that the reputation of Philadelphia 
for its hospitality to strangers was maintained. 

The excursionists were met’at the depot of the Philadel- 





phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Broad Street 
and Washington Avenue, by the committee, on the arrival 
of the train from Washington at 12 o’clock noon, and 
escorted in carriages to the St. Cloud Hotel, on Arch Street, 
where accommodations had been secured for them and their 
ladies. After a short time spent in removing the evidences 
of travel, and in partaking of some refreshments, the 
committee and their guests visited Independence Hall, where | 
the formal reception took place. General Patterson, on 
behalf of the Committee of Reception, presented the visitors 
to the Mayor, who welcomed them in a neat speech, 
extending the hospitalitics of the city to them. 

Mr. George M. Emack, of the Coffee County Democrat, | 
Secretary of the Association, responded on behalf of the 
editors, and spoke feelingly of the associations connected | 
with the hall in which they stood. 

The visitors were then conducted to the southern gate of | 
the Square, where carriages were in waiting, and the route 
taken up for the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which were | 
duly inspected under the charge of Messrs. Burnham and 
Parry, members of the firm. 

From thence they were driven up Broad Street to Master, | 
passing over the Nicholson pavement, from thence to Ridge 
Avenue, to Girard College, which they reached about 
three o’clock. They were received by the officers of the 
College, and escorted to the parlor of the building west of | 
the main building, where President W. H. Allen said he did 
not propose to inflict any speech upon them. He would 
merely remark that he was very happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to greet the representatives of a noble State and of a 
noble profession. They had provided some entertainment 


for them in the shape of a drill by the boys, and music by 
the young musicians. 

The guests, headed by Professors Allen and Becker, then 
proceeded to the north portico of the building, where the 
College Cadets were drawn up on the parade ground, under 
the command of Major Henry Oliver. After witnessing 
the exercising of the Cadets in the manual of arms and 
the bayonet drill, the carriages were again entered, and the 
party started for a tour through Fairmount Park. 

After being driven through the Park, inspecting the 
various points of interest, and admiring the beautiful 
scenery, the carriages were driven back to Belmont Man- 
sion, where a banquet had been spread by order of the 
Committee of Reception. 

Mayor Fox presided, assisted by General Patterson, R. 
M. Forbes, Esq., and George M. Emack, Esq., Secretary of 
the Tennessee Press Association. 

When full justice had been done to the viands, speeches 
were made by Mayor Fox, General Patterson, Major 


| Emack, and others; and after a night drive through the 


Park, the visitors were escorted to their hotel. 

On Monday morning, after visiting some of our manu- 
facturing establishments, they were conducted to the rooms 
of the Commercial Exchange about one o’clock, where a 
handsome collation had been spread; and after satisfying 
their appetites, Seth I. Comly, Esq., President of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, extended a cordial welcome to the 
members of the Association to the Chamber. 

Thomas B. Darragh, Mayor of Murfreesboro’, Tenn., 
responded, returning thanks for the open-hearted hospitality 
which they had received since their arrival in the city, and 
hoped that the bonds of friendship between Tennessee 


| and Philadelphia would never be dissolved. 


Major Slatter, editor of the Winchester (Tenn.) Home 
Journal, proposed the health of ‘‘The Commercial Ex- 


| change of Philadelphia” in a few appropriate and happy 


remarks. 
Jolonel John W. Forney, publisher of 7’he Press, and 
Collector of the Port, in response to a call from the Presi- 


| dent, replied to the toast “‘ The Press of Tennessee,” and at 


the conclusion of his speech was greeted with loud applause. 
Further remarks were made by H. M. Doak, Esq., of the 
Tobacco Leaf, Clarksville, Tenn., Mayor Fox, General Pat- 


| terson, Mr. John Price Wetherill, Colonel Gray, A. J. Per- 
| kins, and Colonel Winslow, of the 


Yommercial List, after 
which the company dispersed. 

The delegation left at 3.30 P. M. on Tuesday, 22d ult., 
for the coal fields of the Lehigh Valley, where they 
remained a day, and then proceeded to New York and 
Boston, spending a couple of days in each city, returning 
home by various routes. 

They doubtless carried home with them many kind rec- 
ollections of their visit to the “‘ Quaker City,” as they 
expressed themselves very much gratified at the manner in 
which they had been entertained while in our midst. 
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THE APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION—THE NEW LAW 
ADOPTED IN NEW YORK. 

At the last session of the New York Legislature an 
attempt was made to regulate some of the most important 
matters connected with the vexed Apprenticeship question, 
by passing the law which is printed below; and the New 
York Workingmen’s Union is making a vigorous effort 
to have the law stringently enforced. This effort derives 
increased interest to printers from the fact that it is warmly 
seconded by Isaac Wood, representing the Adams Press 
Printers, and by Thomas T. Sutliffe, representing Typo- 

graphical Union, No. 6, of New York: 

AN ACT IN REFERENCE TO APPRENTICES 

PASSED MAY 27, 1871. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows ; 

Section 1. On and after the passage of this act, it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons in this State to employ or take as an appren- 
tice any minor person to learn the art or mystery of any trade or craft, 
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trate having jurisdiction of misdemeanors, who may cancel said inden- 
tures, and, on conviction, commit said apprentice to the House of 
Correction, House of Refuge, or County Jail, in and for said county, 
for such length of time as such magistrate may deem just, or until 
said apprentice shall have attained the age of twenty-one years; and 
in case said apprentice so indentured shall willfully neglect or refuse 
to perform his portion of the contract as specified in said indenture, 
then said indenture may be cancelled in the manner aforesaid, and 
said apprentice, so violating said indentures, shall forfeit all back pay, 
and all claims against said employer or employers, and said indentures 
shall be cancelle.. 

Sec. 5. Should any employer or employers neglect or refuse to teach 
or cause to be taught to said apprentice the art or mystery of the trade 
or craft to which said apprentice has been indentured, or fail at any 
time to provide suitable and proper board, lodging, and medical 


| attendance, said apprentice, individually, or his parent or parents, 


without first having obtained the consent of such person’s legal guard- | 


ian or guardians ; nor shall any minor person be taken as an appren- 
tice aforesaid unless an agreement or indenture be drawn up in writing, 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, and duly executed under 
seal by the person or persons employing said apprentice, and also by 
the parents or parent, if any be living, or by the guardian or guardians 
of said apprentice, and likewise by said minor person so becoming an 
apprentice. 

Sec. 2. Said agreement or indenture, in order to make it valid, shall 
contain the following covenants and provisions: 

ist. That said minor person shall be bound to serve his employer or 
employers for a term of not less than three nor more than five years. 

2d. That said minor person so indentured shall not leave his said 
employer or employers during the term for which he shall be inden- 
tured ; and if any said apprentice so indentured as aforesaid shall leave 
his said employer or employers except as hereinafter provided, the said 
employer or employers may compel the return of said apprentice under 
the penalties of this act. 

3d. That said employer or employers shall covenant or agree in said 
indenture to provide at all times during the continuance of the same, 
suitable and proper board, lodging, and medical attendance for said 
apprentice ; and said employer or employerer shall also further covenant 
and agree to teach or cause to be carefully and skillfully taught to his 
or their said apprentice every branch of his or their business to which 


guardian or guardians, may bring an action against said employer or 
employers to recover damages sustained by reason of said neglect or 
refusal, and if proved to the satisfaction of the Court, said Court shall 
direct said indentures to be cancelled, and may impose a fine on said 
employer or employers, not exceeding one thousand, and not less than 
one hundred dollars, and said fine shall be collected and paid over to 
the said apprentice, or his parent or guardian, for his sole use and 
benefit. 

Sc. 6. Any indentures made and executed, wherein parts conflict 
with or are not in accordance with the provisions of this Act, shall be 
invalid, and without any binding effect. 

Sec. 7. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


vet eeee rr ea Pe 
In preparing the preface of the “‘ American Encyclopedia 
of Printing,” the editor inadvertently neglected to give due 
credit to our neighbors, Messrs. Copper & Fry, for the 


| artistic skill they displayed in preparing the medallion 


stamp on the side of the book and the back die. The former 
represents a group, consisting of a likeness of Franklin, 
surrounded by portraits of a number of the pioneer type- 
founders of the United States, including Buel, Binney, 
Ronaldson, Bruce, Johnson, Conner, Dalton, Hagar, and 


| Wells; and, considering the style of engraving employed, 


said apprentice may be indentured; and said employer or employers | 


shall be further bound, at the expiration of said apprenticeship, to 
give said apprentice a certificate in writing, stating that said appren- 
tice has served a full term of apprenticeship of not less than three nor 
more than five years, at such trade or craft as may be specified in said 
indenture. 


plying with the provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof in the Court of Sessions of 
General or Special Sessions, held in and for the county in which the 
business of said employer or employers may be conducted, shall be 


the portraits have been remarkably well executed. The die 
from which the inscription and ornaments on the back of 
the book are impressed, is also very tasteful, appropriate, 
and expressive of the character of the work itself, by its in- 
genious combination of symbols of typography. 

The preface of the Encyclopedia also failed to award 


| due and deserved credit to John Jones, binder and paper 
Sec. 3. Any person or persons taking an apprentice without com- | 


subject to a fine of not less than five hundred dollars, the fine to be | 


paid to the treasurer of said county, for the use and benefit of said 
County. 

Sec. 4. Any and all indentures made under and in pursuance of the 
provisions of this Act shall not be cancelled or annulled before the 
expiration of the term of said indentures, except in case of death, or, 
by the order of or judgment of the County or Supreme Court of this 
State, for good cause ; and any apprentice so indentured, who shall leave 
his employer or employers, without his or their consent, or without 
sufficient cause, and shall refuse to return, may be arrested, upon the 
complaint of said employer or employers, and taken before any magis- 


ruler of Philadelphia, for the skill he displayed in his beau- 
tiful specimen page of variegated ruling ; and to Charles 
Reen, of this city, for his interesting and successful imita- 
tion of ancient water-marks in paper, and his design and 
execution of modern monograms, pictures, and inscriptions, 
by a process which, in its beautiful effects, resembles the 
finest of modern water-marks. 
-~2ecoe-r —_—— 
WE were compelled to decline an invitation to attend a 
“Grand Bran Dance and Pic-Nic,” at Springfield, Tenn., 
on Saturday, Aug. 26, engagements in the East preventing 
our absence at that time. We hope those present realized 
all the pleasure they anticipated. 
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PRICE LIST OF THE BOSTON PRINTERS 
The employing printers of Boston, Mass., and vicinity, 
after conference with each other, have established the fol- 
lowing price list as a basis for future operations Without 
pledging themselves to adhere to it strictly in all cases, they 
have agreed to conform to it as closely as possible for the 
purpose of avoiding ruinous competition : 


JOB WORK, INCLUDING STOCK. 
Billheads, per ream, on best 16 Ih Cap, complete............... #11 00 


NN ik nns go cnachhnbas ane onshesunaanade 9 00 
Ready ruled. . aida h tt diiiinnsé dee theta ena ahee 10 00 
Each succeeding | ream.... 8 00 
Monthly Statements, 8 to sheet py b Folio, or 5 to sheet 16 b 
Cap, per 1000.. penegetoese ees Sebessencevese ove 700 
Each succeeding 1000...... siuweessbleceeesbetetes Fe 6 00 
Ready ruled........ Beebe Saw edb caw des cbU dines debe ondbes 6 00 
I IOs onda ctinceeercemiseandeapeen ‘ 5 00 
Shipping Receipts and Bills of Lading, 1 ream 14 ordinary 
Cap, or Railroad Receipts... ........ccsesecee te Ae 8 to9 
Mach emccceding TOM. ... 00... cccsccsccvevces kandind Tto8 
Letter Headings, on 10 Let tter, per ream, complete. sie hiuniindl 9 00 
Each succeeding ream.................. . 700 
Note Headings, per ream, on 6 Ib Note, complete. . Jd 6 00 
Each succeeding ream.............. pékbeonee , ; 5 00 
Envelopes, 500, not including stock............... one ome sie’ 1 3 
_ 1,000, - me Goahs - aves 200 
4 5,000, 1 tt eevee oe awe bape “ebu 6 00 
10,000, v4 Tol ns Sapte on eaiitedtiube ee eee , 10 00 
Bristol Cards, No. 10 size, per 1, 000, complete, cost $2.50 
I ois Pilickcee bidanssaze ob 5 to 6 
Each succeeding 1,000 eon nike keiimpents a ne 
Checks or Receipts, per 1,000, loose, black ink.. ienaiice edieaaiati 5 00 | 
Each succeeding 1,000, black ink..... ............0.se000- 4 00 
Checks or Receipts, 5,000. hth cintenneheae ‘ 8 50 
Checks or Receipts, per 1, 000, loore, red or purple ink - 7 00 
Each succeeding 1,000, red or purple ink.... ; : 6 00 
Checks or Receipts, 5,000 Seeebe sane © akeee 5 00 
Check Books, 1,000, black ink, complete... puew secre coo Be 
™ 1,000, red or purple ink, comple O..... 12 00 
“ 500, black ink, complete.................... 7 50 
* 500, red or purple ink, complete. .... 9 00 
Briefs, ordinary Letter or Folio size, Small Pica type, 15 or 20 
eee oer en 2 50 
8vo. size, Small Pica, 15 or 20 copies, per page : 1 50 | 
Letter Circulars, full sheet, 10 th Letter, 1 page composition, 
per 1,000......... an LSS BP aay 14 00 
ee SRI EO i 5 nh sus cadnn Voce Rese cecenaes o40 es 12 00 
Half-sheet, 10 Letter, 1 page composition, per 1 ,000 v 9 00 
SSE” EE PORE ee See ey eee 8 00 
Note Circulars, full sheet, 6 Note, 1 page composition, per | 
Beivessss oe — oes 9 00 
Each suce ceeding 1 000 eet ceh sh antasketen eueekes pois 7 00 
Haif-sheet, 6 t Note, 1 page composition, per Serer 7 00 
IN a 5 5 nas tacie eae sas S0bse ieee ene ceee 5 00 
Handbills, 4 to medium sheet, per 100. Seen bie dle chaedseen a 2 50 | 
Each succeeding 100................ peath bere ences ewan 1 50 
16 to medium sheet, per 1,000............ . bnae 4 00 
Each succeeding 1,000 teem ; . 250 


COMPOSITION, 
Letter-Press Composition, Book Work, per 1,000 ems. 
Pamphlet Work: 


85 to 90 


| Typographical Society 
| October 


If 50,000 ems, or less, per 1,000 ws 1 00 
If more than 50.000, and less than 100, 000, per 1 000 coccee UP ae 

Composition and Stereotyping, per 1,000................... 1% 
Electrotyping. ... oan ; ° 1 3 

Alterations in type, per hour eet ous , — , 60 

PRESSW ORK. 

280 copies from type, plain work, per form Sites 200 
RD Al, OO AOI oiig ania 0 5 0 Kshs se dn ce te ewenme pinedecs 2 00 
1000“ Oe a sien aidan chai ean iawipe tees 1 | 
2,000 “ or more, from type, pe 1, 000... ? : 1 00 


500 copies, from plates, per token............... ade 1 
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1,000 copies, from m plates, ber RIE ks bn ccnnnhtdiatbatighcaccess 1 00 

2,000 a), ee ee .... Hto1 0 
1,000 copies Wood Cuts, 1 to 8 on sheet, per ‘form of 16x20 beens 8 00 


SD SaEOR, O OF TRIE a so id ovo ci ede cde bce ctce 10 00 to 15 00 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ESTIMATES. 
Hour Work in Composition Room.....................2.2.+0+. 60 


te 


IES  ndnhdnn ienneweneneonine’ pphennnne 60 

Adams Press (double-medium) per hour. 100 
a (medium) per hour....... 1 00 
Cylinder Press (large) per hour...... 1 00 
* (small) Fe peer iaieeyn eet Ree pee ef was 1 00 
Gordon or Ruggles press, per hour.............. 0 .....ese0e-ee- % 


—_-o- 


NEW INVENTIONS RELATING TO PRINTING. 
The following patents for inventions connected with the 
art of printing have recently been granted by the United 
States Patent Office to the parties named : 


PRINTERS’ INK (117,313).—Charles McIlvaine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coryine INK For RULING AND PRINTING (117,314).—Charles Mcll- 
vaine, Philadelphia. Ante-dated July 12, 1871. 

GRIPPER FOR PRINTING Presses (117,566).—Thomas J. Plunket, 
assignor to Victor E. Mauger, New York City. 

PapPer-CuTTING MACHINE (117,650).—John Leviness, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Joseph S. Sanborn, New York City. 

BooK-HOLDER AND LEAF-TURNER (117,654).—Andrew McFall, Yon- 
kere, N. Y. 

DISINTEGRATING VEGETABLE FIBRES FOR PAPER-PULPS, ETC. (117,683). 
—William Riddell, London, England. 

PAPER-FILE (117,688).—George Rowe. London, England. 

BookK-CoveR PROTECTOR (117,697).—Mortimer Thomson, New York. 

PRINTING TELEGRAPH ArpaRaTus.—G. L. Anders, Boston, Mass. 
Among the several distinctive features of this invention may be men- 
tioned a method of operating one or more printing telegraph instru- 
ments in a circuit, by the transmission of electrical currents alterna- 
ting in their direction, to secure the selection of a character on the 
type-wheel, and subsequently taking an impression of the same by the 
transmission of a final, separate, and distinct current in the same di- 
rection as the one preceding. Also, in the employment of one electro- 
magnet in a telegraph-printing instrument whose electro-motive force 
is applied to the selecting or impressing parts of eaid instrument, 
through the agency of a permanent magnet, when said permanent 
magnet does not control an electrical circuit, thus avoiding the use of 
an automatic polarized or other circuit-breaker, and insuring a steady 
resistance in a circuit containing one or more inetruments 

SamvueE. W. Francis, Newport, R. I., has made application for an 
extension of patent on Printing Press, patented October 27, 1857; 
testimony will close on September 26; last day for filing arguments 
and examiner's report, October 6; day of hearing, October 11. 

sco, 

OnE of the novel amusements offere 4 for the coming 
Autumn is the grand Military Festival and Féte Champ¢tre 
at the Fashion Course, West Flushing, Long Island, to 
commence October 2, and to continue two weeks. This 
extended festival is in aid of the Union Home and School 
for destitute and orphan children of soldiers and sailors, in 
New York City. The preliminary programme promises 
abundant entertainment of such varied character in the 
way of races, drills, etc., 
visitors. 


as must serve to atiract many 


ore 
THE concluding article of the “ History of the Columbia 
” is in type, and will appear in the 
number. It is creditable to the writers of the 
“ History,” Messrs. Cavis and MacMurray, that they have 
succeeded in evoking, from a mass of dry minutes and 
dates, matter both interesting and instructive to the craft 
at large. 























CHROMATIC PRINTING PRESSES. 

Much attention is now being attracted towards perfecting 
presses that will print more than one color at the same im- 
pression. Within the past few years there have been at 
least four or five different styles of presses invented with 
special reference to this kind of work. 

The most prominent among the presses of this class 
manufactured is the ‘‘ Chromatic Printing Press” of Messrs. 
Suitterlin, Claassen & Co., of Chicago. Of these presses 
quite a number have been sold in this city, and the demand 
for them is rapidly increasing. Many of our printers, unable 
to increase the number of their presses for want of sufficient 
room, substitute a Chromatic for some other style of press. 

From present appearances this press bids fair to become 
quite a favorite with our printers. Those desiring to pur- 
chase, or to make inquiries concerning the press, will receive 
full information by applying at this office, as we have been 
authorized by Messrs. Suitterlin, Claussen & Co. to act as 
their agents. Among the advertisements will be found a 
full description of the Chromatic Printing Press. 

- - «sce 
PICNIC OF WOMEN’S TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, OF 
NEW YORK 

The third annual picnic of Women’s Typographical 
Union, No. 1, of New York, was held at Funk’s Union 
Park, in that city, on July 29th. It was largely attended, 
and was certainly one of the most enjoyable affairs of 
the season. New York Typographical Union, No. 6, 
from whom the Committee of Arrangements and the 
Floor Committee were selected, was largely represented. 
The employés of George F. Nesbitt & Co.’s office attended 
in» body. The ladies were indefatigable in their exertions 
to make the visit of their guests pleasant and interesting. 
Each of them wore a badge of blue ribbon, fastened in a 
sailor knot by a silver composing stick about an inch long, 
with the letters ““W.T. U, No. 1, 1871,’ neatly engraved 
thereon. The badge is highly prized by the members as a 
memento of the excursion. Dancing was indulged in until 
midnight, when, echoing the motto on the order of dancing 
—Vive Vaile, (Farewell and be happy)—the friends of the 
Union departed for their homes, evidently well gratified 
with their afternoon and evening’s recreation. 

<sce> 


Tue Secretary of the Mississippi State Fair Association 


offers as premiums, open to competition in the States of 


Louisiana and Mississippi, a silver composing stick for the 
fastest and best type setting, and a gold composing rule for 
the best second effort. The type to be used is solid brevier ; 
the time is limited to one hour; the same copy is to be fur- 
nished to all competitors, and the type is to be set at the 
Fair grounds on October 27, at 11 o’clock A M. We are 
glad to notice this evidence of a disposition to search out 
and reward typographical skill in the Southwest, and hope 


that a similar spirit may be displayed in other sections of 


the country. 
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Strate Eprrortau Associations are not only increasing 
in number and in membership, but in their influence upon 
the public, and their ability to command a large share of 
respect. It is becoming better and better understood that 
the acknowledged power of the press is likely to be greatly 
increased by the harmonious co-operation of editors on all 
points of common interest, and that by a thorough com- 
bination of their energies they can render immense service 
to any cause they espouse. The late visit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Editorial Association to Watkins’ Glen, and their 
subsequent descriptions of its attractions, had an instantane- 
ous and wonderful effect in popularizing that famous resort 
and the lines of travel by which it is approached; and the 
visit of the Maryland editors to the shores of Lake Erie can 
have a scarcely less important effect on the points of inter- 
est they visited and the route they travelled. 

During the last month, an illustration of the readiness of 
public bodies to extend a warm greeting to the members of 
Editorial Associations was afforded by the flattering recep- 
tion of the Tennessee editors in Philadelphia and other 
Northern cities; and yet we hazard little in predicting that 
no form of municipal hospitality will prove more remuner- 
ative and beneficial than that which was thus extended. 

In an age when the members of all trades, crafts, pro- 
fessions, and societies of various descriptions seem disposed 
to establish new bonds of union, it is eminently fitting that 
editorial associations should also spring into vigorous ex- 
istence; and each year seems to develop new methods by 
which they may be made a source of gratification to their 
members and of advantage to the public. 

<ce> 

ATTENTION is called to the valuable information con- 
tained in the articles “‘ About Margins,” by Theo. L. De 
Vinne, now running through the Crrcutar. The rules 
laid down for making proper margins are so well explained 
as to be easily understood by every apprentice; and we 
hope the numerous youthful readers of the CrrcuLar will 
instruct themselves from these papers, if their employers or 
foremen have not the time or the inclination to teach them. 

+208 ——— 

Messrs. JAMES G. Powers AND Ropert W. MacGowan, 
for many years connected with the printing office of Messrs. 
John A. Gray & Green, in New York city, have purchased 
the Sun Job Printing House, corner Nassau and Frankfort 
Streets, and solicit book and job printing, for the execution 
of which they claim to have unsurpassed facilities. 

— - ~secooe- " 

GovERNOR GEARY has appointed John McCurdy, of 
Shippensburg, Pa., Superintendent of State Printing, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the former 
incumbent, John Youngman, of the Sunbury Gazette. 

~ecoe- 

Tue Workingmen’s Trade Unions of New York have 
decided to have a grand parade and demonstration on the 
13th instant, in favor of the eight-hour law. 
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PRINTERS’ 
Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Labberton's Historical Series. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Puil- 
adelphia. 

After all the labor already devoted to preparing works for the assist- 
ance of the student of history, it seems almost impossible that an en- 
tirely original style of text-book could be invented ; yet this seems to 
have been achieved by R. H. Labberton. His three companion volumes 
are entitled “Outlines of History,” “ Historical Questions,” and 
** Historical Atlas.”’. The firat volume contains a series of tables com- 
prising carefully arranged dates, which, although only four hundred 
and twenty in number, furnish a complete skeleton, not only of the 
history of countries, but of their literature from the earliest to the 
present time. These are intended to be committed to memory, the 
student being referred for further information to other portions of the 
work containing brief accounts of the names mentioned in the tables. 
Very condensed but brief historical accounts are also added, with 
genealogical tables, furnishing the key to the mysteries of kingly 
descent. For the volume of questions the author claims the proud 
title of “logically arranged and divided,’ and seems to have substan- 
tiated it by the careful dissection of his topics and the accuracy of his 
labors. The effect upon the eye is always carefully considered ; and 
the grouping of dates, the choice in the varieties of type, etc., all are 
made to assist the student in fixing the important points upon his 
memory. In schools, this work will be invaluable ; but it is also admi- 
rably suited to the requirements of the solitary student; and the tables 
recommend it for general usefulness as a work of reference. 

The Transformations of Insects. By P. Martin Duncan, F. R. S., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, London. Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. Philadelphia. ? 

This beautifully printed and illustrated volume consists mainly of an 
adaptation of the work of Emile Blanchard upon this topic, with ad- 
ditions and emendations culled from the foremost English, German, 
and French authors, carefully collated and criticised by Prof. Duncan, 
himself a high authority upon this interesting department of natural 
history. 

The Sowers Reward. By the Author of Mary Powell. Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffeltinger. Philadelphia. 

This story of domestic life, inculcating the advantages derived and 
support received from religious faith during the troubles of life, will be 
welcomed warmly by all who have read that exquisite piece of histori- 
cal portraiture, the maiden life of Mary Powell. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, 


LL.D., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. Philadelphia. 


This work supplies a want fn every household library, by furnishing 
a comprehensive and brief account of the derivation or origin of com- 
mon phrases and words, as well as accounts of the real or imaginary 
characters frequently mentioned in general literature. The volume has 
been carefully prepared, and embraces a great amount of matter, reach- 
ing nearly 1,000 pages in double column. 

The Proof-Sheet. Collins & M’Leester. Philadelphia. July. 

This number marks the fourth anniversary of this periodical, which, 
as the editor justly boasts, may be claimed as a good old age fora 
magazine. The ninth article of Mr. Munday's admirable history of the 
Press of Philadelphia contains an account of the remarkably successful 
literary paper—Saturday Night. 

The Newspaper Press. August. 

In its resumé of the condition of the press in the United States, this 
paper speaks of the injurious influence exercised by the monopolizing 
of the advertising business by a few agencies ; and also comments upon 
the evil consequences which will probably follow to the local news- 
papers from adopting the system of “* ready-made outsides.” 
Lippincott's Magazine. September. 1871. 

The most interesting articles in the present number are Whymper's 
‘Scrambles among the Alps,” which is abundantly illustrated with 
charts, maps, and sketches; and a vivacious historical sketch of the 
City of Baltimore, by J. W. Palmer. 
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My Roses; The Romance of a June Day. By L. Virginia French. 
This story of Southern life, appropriately dedicated to “ Ida Ray- 

mond,”’ is published in a neat and pretty volume by Claxton, Remsen 

& Haffelfinger. 

Specimen Books of Theatrical Cuts. Also, A Manager's Price-List. 

J. E. Jackson, Ledger Job Printing Office, Philadelphia. 

The effective and really artistic colored designs now so popular for 
posters, are well displayed in this series of publications, which are 
worthy of examination and admiration as picture books, apart from 
their primary office as a business convenience for theatrical managers 
and agents. One of the books is entirely devoted to the minstrel pro- 
feasion, and contains a great variety of comical designe, handsomely 
colored, and showing in miniature the styles of posters prepared for 
those popular artists—in color. Quite interesting for their variety are 
what are called general designs, suited for various characters, such as 
Irishmen, Yankee girls, Dutchmen, Dancers, Chinamen, and Clowns. 
The Typographic. L. B. Wilder & Co. Boston, August. 

This is the first number of a monthly magazine, and is the first ever 
published in New England as exclusively devoted to the interests of 
printers. It is very handsomely printed on tinted paper, with a fine 
colored border, and a very pretty title heading in colors; and it bids 
fair to prove not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the most 
interesting and instructive typographical journals in the United States. 
L’' Imprimerie. July. 


Our Parisian brother is greeted warmly after his long absence from 


our list of exchanges. The “necrology”™ of this number contains a 
sad array of prominent printers who died during the siege of Paris, 
some by the sudden death of the battle-field, and others by the linger- 
ing death of ‘disease contracted during the siege.” 

Hints to Stereotypers and Electrotypers. R. Hoe & Co. 1871. 

A neat pamphlet of thirty-four pages, full of plain, practical direc- 
tions for the practice of these most important auxiliaries of typography, 
written by persons especially skilled in the minutie of these arts. 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Session of the Workingmen’s Assem- 

bly, State of New York, held in Albany, January, 1871. 

Accompanying the pamphlet is the Report offered at a meeting held 
July 21, in New York, in which the New York Workingmen’s Union 
recommend the enforcement of the new Apprentice Law, passed May 
27, 1871, to all trades organizations. 

Herald of Health. September. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

For information regarding the best method of keeping in good 
health, a perusal of the pages of this magazine will be sufficient. The 
current number contains a carefully prepared article, entitled the 
** Wine Question.”’ from the pen of the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D. D., and 
* How to take Care of the Teeth;” translated from the French, besides 
many other articles of interest to the reader. 

The Phrenological Journal for this month contains much matter that 
is instructive and entertaining ; and no one can peruee it without gain- 
ing some information that will prove serviceable to them at some 
period of their lifetime. 

“ Palaces and Prisons” is the name of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’ new 
novel, now in press, and to be published in a few days by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, of thie city. It is an entire new novel from the pen of 
this talented American authoress, and is superior to her world-wide 
celebrated work, ** Fashion and Famine.” 

As was anticipated, a marked improvement is discernible in the 
typographical appearance of Hearth and Home since it passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., the well-known publishers of the 
American Agriculturist, New York. The publishers intend to make it 
a first-class newspaper for the family circle, adapted to both the juvenile 
and adult people, and meeting the special wants of the housekeeper. 
Knease’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind. August. 

The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. August. 
American Literary Gazette. Philadelphia. August. 

The Lady's Friend. September. 

Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. September. 

The Children’s Hour. September. 
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Correspondence. 





PICNIC OF MONTREAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 97. 


MONTREAL, August 28, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 


Sir :—I have much pleasure in sending you an account of the first 
annual pic-nic of the Montreal Typographical Union, No. 97, which 
took place last Saturday afternoon. It was a magnificent success. The 
attendance was laryve, and the games and amusements were carried out 
in a most satisfactory manner. It was a pleasure to note the large 
number of members of the Jacques-Cartier Union, No. 145, who were 
present, and the kindly feeling that existed between the two Unions. 
A type-setting match was one of the attractions of the day, and excited 
considerable interest among the craft. It commenced precisely at 3 
o'clock. There were seven entries, viz.: Messrs. Wm. Wilson, Sylves- 
ter Costigan, Joseph Tradel, Wm. S. Humphreys, James Harper, W. 
Lafontaine, and Octave Bertrand. Mr. T. J. Finn, President of the 
Montrea! Union, and Mr. Gabriel Fortin, of the Jacques-Cartier Union, 
were appointed judges, and Mr. Thomas White, referee. Frames had 
been placed for the competitors, and they each provided themselves 
with a pair of cases, the type being brevier, without small caps or 
italics. At the hour named—the copy having been previously given 


out, and the rules governing the match explained—the referee gave the | 


word ** Go,” when the men commenced in good style, some exhibiting 
a little nervousness, caused by the large crowd which collected around 
the frames. The judges, however, managed to keep the ground tol- 
erably clear. In seventeen minutes Humphreys and Costigan emptied 
their firet stickful together, and were followed by Trudel, in 174; 
Harper, 19; Wilson, 20; Lafontaine, 20; and Bertrand, 21. 
est now centered on the first three ; but it was very evident that Hum- 


The inter- | 


phreys would continue the lead, from the fact that he exhibited no | 
tremulousness whatever, but picked up his type as steadily as if he | 
were at his regular work. Mr. Wilson crept up after his first stickful, 


and would undoubtedly have won had the contest been two hours in- 
stead of one; but as it was, he appeared to have no chance of over- 
taking the other competitors. Costigan and Harper kept good pace 
with Humphreys, and at 4 o’clock, when ‘*‘ time” was called, the fol- 
lowing was found to be the number of lines (of 24 ems each), composed : 


Css + ar+0:0¢0.cec0ggeeensounens 5949 lines. 
SE Fr ‘- 
Gs cnsace vansens rr . 583 
Ci. ss ss cchastecesces Dexsutees 55 ” 
a ES aE Ee oan Peay ey rere 54 ” 
MLL 18. 06 ca Guitidimes seep teaches cea 53% —C* 
SELL. .0 a vechika tbibicbassaheetoedhs 51 ~ 


The matter of each was then locked up, and taken to the office of the | 
Canadian Illustrated News, and proved. The proofs being read, the | 


first prize was awarded to Mr. W. S. Humphreys, of the Gazette, who 


had set the largest quantity, and whose proof was remarkably clean, | 


there being only three errors, one of them an out, the word ‘‘ only,” 
which could have been got in without overrunning. For the second 


prize, further competition was necessary, the contest being determined | 
on the proofs as well as quantity—spacing being taken into considera- | 


tion. Messrs. Trudel and Bertrand found it unnecessary for them 
to continue, as they knew it was impossible to overtake any of the 
other four, Messrs. Costigan, Harper, Wilson, and Lafontaine. Costi- 
gan’s proof involved the most time in correcting, so that by the time 


he was through, the other three had corrected their proofs and set up | 


the following additional lines : 


| Peres isis 67 
DE ccuhtednath ene seatekeusec6eeh 114 Wk 
I nxipnt-sdendhautheaweshe tans 96 6449 


Although Mr. Harper, by the above, had composed the most number | 
Messrs. T. Bulger, 8. C. Kyte, Thos. McGuirk, John Cleary, D. Smith, 


of lines, the judges gave the second prize to the foreman of the Gazette, 
Mr. William Wilson, on the ground that the former's spacing was not 
within the rules, he having put three “ens” between each word when 
correcting an ‘“‘out” in his proof. Mr. Harper has protested against 
the decision of the judges, and intends appealing from it at the next 
meeting of the Union. The two prizes were awarded to the successful 
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competitors, the first prize, a copy of ‘‘Harpel’s Typograph,” pre- 
sented by C. T. Palsgrave, Esq., to Mr. Wm. 8. Humphreys (who is 
now the champion type-setter in Canada), and the second prize, a 
silver-plated stick, presented by an ex-member of the Union, Mr. Wm. 
Hickey, to Mr. Wm. Wilson. It is but justice to the three French 
competitors to state that, notwithstanding they had to set English copy, 
they did their work remarkably well. We think that in future com- 
petitions (for no doubt others will grow out of this) French competitors 
should be allowed to set French copy and English competitors English 
copy. This would be a fairer means of testing the capability of the 
contestants, and give no one an advantage over the other. 


THE GAMES. 

While the type-setting match was in progress, the following games 
were gone through: 

Quarter-Mile Race.—First prize, 8. McKay, $4; second prize, P. 
Ellard, $2. 

Vaulting.—First prize, J. Henry, $2; second prize, M. McIndoe, $1. 

Throwing Light Weight, 28 pounds.—First prize, C. L. McHugh, $3; 
second prize, M. McHugh, $2. 

Union Printers’ Race, Quarter-Mile (open only to members of No. 97). 
—First prize, Thomas Fallon, silver stick ; second prize, J. Ford, etick. 

Reporters’ Race, Quarter-Mile.—First prize, J. C. Bowden, gold pen- 
cil-case ; second prize, J. F. Ballantyne, silver pencil-case. 

Hop, Step, and Leap.—First prize, 8. McKay, $2; second prize, J. 
McDonald, $1. 

Running Long Leap.—First prize, 8. McKay, $3; second prize, J. 
McDonald, $1. 

Standing High Leap.—First prize, G. Anderson, $2; second prize, 
Honeyman, $1. 

Apprentice Printers’ Race.—Firet prize, Kane, book; second prize, 
Rice, knife. 

Target Shooting (air-guns).—First prize, Thos. Fallon, $2; second 
prize, J. Hughes, $1. 

Target Shooting (Printers’ Match).—First prize, J. Wilson, stick ; 
second prize, J. Ford, bodkin. 

Quoin Race (or Potato Creel).—First prize, 8. McKay, $3; second 
prize, Armstrong, $1. 

Sack Race.—First prize, Byron, $3; second prize, J. Taylor, $1. 

Besides the above games, excellent facilities were afforded for danc- 
ing. Two large platforms were erected, and sweet music was provided 
by the band of the Victoria Rifles. The following was the programme: 


BA ach vee cesacsse Ee sy .. Palegrave. 
S. TPIeE Bat Gms. ois i oe ice ccccctes Modern Style. 
eer ee Circles. 
4. Second Set Quadrilles......  ..............0. Corners. 
5. Caledonian Quadrille......... isakgwence sd Scotch Face. 
6. Varsoviana and Polka Mazurka.............New Style. 
%. Lancers’ Quadrille.... ........ nih tint bh eas Cuts 
8. Highland Schottische and Waltz................ Braces 
©. Miameriee QamGree. 0. a2... cn ccvvcescecces Latest Style. 
10. Scotch Reel and Irieh Jig................... Flourishes. 
TE, BpOBee COMER TGRCO..... ooo. o cnc ccccccce Old Style. 
12. Waltz, Schottieche, and Galop... .......... .. Dashes. 
13. First Set Quadrilles......... .....-. Union, No. 9%. 
14. Second Set Quadrilles.... So ddctea vest ont Howley. 
15. Circassian Circle............. : Sot Tae 


His Worship the Mayor, C. J. Coursol, Esq., was on the grounds 
during a portion of the afternoon, and watched the type-setting match 
and other proceedings with much interest. Geo. Desbarats, Esq., 
Lieut. Col. A. A. Stevenson, James Howley, Esq., D. A. McDonald, 
Esq., M. P., and other leading gentlemen, were present. 

The picnic came to a close about 7 o'clock, about which time the 
rain, which had happily kept off during the day, began to come down 
slowly. The company, we need scarcely say, were completely satisfied 
with their day’s amusement, which was a credit to the committee— 


R. Reynolds, John Gibson, Wm. Salter, T. Pettigrew, James Cahill, 
James Harper, W. Higgins, Jas. Connolly, W. 8. Humphreys, Joseph 
Bloomfield, P. Hughes, and James Wilson. 

Refreshments were supplied on the ground during the day by M. W. 
Hickey, of the House of Commons, 
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The Jacques-Cartier Union intend having a grand celebration in 
November. One of the features will also be a type-setting match, open 
to all Canada, for the championship, and a valuable money prize. 

Yours fraternally, Peter A. Crosssy. 





LETTER FROM ST. JOHN, N. B. 
; Sr. Joun, N. B., August 28, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Dear Sir:—Since writing you last, the Union has had a meeting. 
On the 7th of February, a requisition was presented to the President, 
calling a meeting on the 23d, to consider the best way to dispose of the 
money in the hands of the Union; and also to consider the propriety 
of suspending the Union, or surrendering the charter. The meeting 
was held accordingly (¢welve members being present), and after quite 
a lengthy and warm discussion on the part of some, the whole question 
was laid over until the March meeting. On the first Monday in March 
our regular monthly meeting night—only six members were present, 
and, consequently, no meeting was held ; nor have we had one since. 

The apprenticeship system is also conducted in a very careless man- 
ner—four or five boys being employed in each office; and as soon as 
they learn to * stick type,” generally leave for the United States, or else 
seek employment in some other office in the city, where they will prob- 
ably receive fifty cents or one dollar per week more. What is the con- 
sequence? Simply this—inferior workmen. None of the apprentices 
are indentured as in former years, and the employers do not seem to 
care so long as the work is done in some shape. 

Now, do you not think it would be better for employers to have their 
apprentices properly indentured? And do you not also think it would 
be the means of turning out better workmen than under the present 
system? Then the apprentices could compel their employers to teach 
them the business thoroughly, and, in the end, it would be of great 
benefit to all concerned. 

Having already made this letter too long, I will close with the wish 
that Union No 8 may awake from its lethargy, and be what it should 
—the leading Union in the Dominion. 

Yours fraternally, R. 8. 


Obituary. 


Joseph T. Goodman, editor of the Territorial Enterprise, Virginia 
City, Nevada, died at Salt Lake City a short time since. 

Mr. George Miller, a compositor employed in the office of John Wil- 
son & Co., Cambridge, Mass., died on the 14th ult., after an illness of 
eleven weeks. 

Hon. J. R. Kelley, editor of the Washington (Pa.) Reporter, died on 
the 17thef August. He was a man of considerable ability, and through 
his unostentatious manner he won many friends wherever he went. 
In 1866, he was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of this State, and by his impartiality and fairness, and strict adhe- 
rence to the rules of debate, he became favorably known. 

On Saturday, 26th ult.. a cable despatch brought the news of the 
death of Mr. Charles Scribner, the well-known publisher of New York, 
which took place at Lucerne, Switzerland. Being in delicate health 
for a year or two past, deceased went abroad in May last, in the hope 
of regaining his lost strength, visiting various places of note; and on 
his arrival in Switzerland, he had so far recovered as to lead to the 
belief that he would return at an early day. But a eudden change took 
place on the morning of the 26th, he having been taken suddenly ill of 
typhoid fever; medical aid was promptly summoned to his relief, but 
of no avail, his death taking place in the evening of the same day. Mr. 
Scribner was born in the city of New York, in 1820. He graduated at 
Princeton College, and studied for the profession of the law. In 1846, 
he formed a copartnership with Mr. I. D. Baker, and began businese in 
the Old Brick Church ; but in 1850, Mr. Baker died, when he prosecuted 
the business alone until 1857. In that year he purchased the large im- 
porting business of Messrs. Bangs, Mervin & Co., taking Charles Wel- 
ford as partner, the business of which has greatly increased under his 
wise and judicious management. His excellent taste, fine culture, and 
sound and accurate judgment won for him the confidence of all who 
came into business connection with him. The loss of such a man will 
be greatly regretted by all who knew him. 
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Rewspaper Gossip. 





New Papers.—Zraminer, Baxter Springs, Kansas (weekly); seven 
columns; Democratic; Buxton & Simons, publishers. Democratic 
Statesman, Austin, Texas (tri-weekly and weekly); eight columns; 
Democratic; Statesman Publishing Company, proprietors. Cambria 
Herald, Ebensburg, Pa. (weekly); seven columns; Republican; Ed. 
James, editor and proprietor. Indian Spring Mirror, Indian Spring, 
Ga. (weekly); eight pages; independent; James P. Harrison, pub- 
lisher. Mechanical Advocate, Boston, Mass. (monthly); eight pages: 
illustrated; A. 8. & J. Gear & Co., publishers and proprietors; A. 8. 
Gear and Wm. D. Gourlay, editors. Salem Herald, Salem, N. J. 
(weekly) ; seven columns; independent; Wm. A. Gwynne, editor and 
publisher. The Mountain Echo, Mount Holly Springs, Pa. (weekly) ; 
seven columns ; independent; R. Melvin Earley and John M. Duncan, 
editors. The Williamston Spectator, Williamston, N.C. (weekly): six 
columns; Democratic Conservative; Watts & Taylor, publishers. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Roanoke Times, Salem, Va., has been enlarged 
to nine columns, and is now the largest paper in the State. The 
Gazette, Almonte, Canada, has been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, and will now compare favorably in its typographical appearance 
with any newspaper in central Canada. The Democratic Herald, But- 
ler, Pa., has recently been enlarged, and has donned a new heading. 
The Democrat, Defiance, Ohio, entered on its twenty-eighth volume on 
the 12th ult., and appeared in an enlarged form, and printed from new 
type. The Valley Record, Catasauqua, Pa., has been enlarged from 
seven to eight columns, which is its second enlargement within a 
year. 

Suspensions.—Alleghanian, Ebensburg, Pa. Times, Coatesville, Pa. 
Red River Post, Lewisville, Ark. Leader, Faribault, Minn. 

H. W. Green, of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 7ridune, has retired from 
the editorial profession, and L. W. Powell, of Chicago, succeeds him 
in charge of the editorial department of that paper. 

E. B.. Mgore, of the American Republican, West Chester, Pa., has 
purcliased the good-will and subscription list of the Coatesville Times, 
and that paper, as a separate publication, has been discontinued. 

The Lansing (lowa) Mirror and Chronicle were consolidated on the 
10th of July, and now appear under the combined name, The Mirror 
was established in 1852, and the Chronicle in 1863. 

J. Marion Emerson has retired from the American Union, Denton, 
Md., and accepted the position of associate editor on the Wilmington 
(Del.) Daily Commercial, made vacant by the resignation of Wm. T. 
Croasdale. 

Charles Seymour has disposed of the La Crosse (Wis.) Republican to 
Leonard Lotteridge, who has consolidated it with the Leader of that 
city. Hereafter it will be known as the La Crosse Morning Republican 
and Leader. 

The Wyoming Democrat, Tunkhannock, Pa., has changed hands; 
Harvey Sickler, by whom it was conducted for ten years past, having 
retired, and Alvin Day taking charge of it. Mr. Day was formerly pro- 
prietor of the paper, and has recently been connected with the Sunbary 
Democrat. 

Mr. H. B. Beardsley, of Honesdale, Pa., for many years the proprietor 
of the Wayne County Herald at that place, has purchased a half interest 
in the Luzerne Union, Wilkesbarre, Pa., heretofore published by Walter 
H. Hibbs. They contemplate the establishment of a daily paper in that 
city at an early day. 

Mr. James P. Taylor, formerly of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, 
has entered into partnership with Mr. Robert Morton, of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. The new firm has purchased the office of the Record of the Times, 
at the latter place, heretofore published by Mr. W. P. Miner, and will 
continue its publication. 

J. A. Wolfersberger, lately connected with the Columbia (Pa.) Spy, 
has bought out the office of the Mariettian, Marietta, Pa., and has 
started a new paper under the title of the Marietta Register, the former 
paper being discontinued. The Register is considerably larger than its 
predecessor, is neatly printed, well edited, and gives promise of a long 
life. 

Messrs. B. F. Hughes and G. D. Leisenring have withdrawn from the 
Wyoming Valley Journal, Pittston, Pa., leaving Mr. J. M. Armstrong 
sole proprietor. The editorial chair is now filled by Mr. W. J. Bruce, 
a gentleman every way qualified for the position. The Journal, in two 
months, has attained a position reached by but few country newspapers 
in that many years, having already over eleven hundred subscribers. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 


Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wx. J. Hammonpn, of New Orleans, President. 
M. R. Watsu, of New York, First Vice-President. 
J. A. CusH.ey, of Baltimore, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couiumms, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
F. K. Tracy, of Chicago (P. O. Box 206), Corresponding Secretary. 





WOMEN’S UNION. 


New York, No. 1.—President, Mrs. Elizabeth Meehan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Lizzie T. Fennelly ; Treasurer, Mise Kate Cusack ; Rec. 
and Cor. Sec., Miss Mary A. Bartlett. Meets third Wednesday, at 22 
Duane street, third floor. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers cf Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 


PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8 
E. cor. of Tenth and by Ste.—President, William Turner, 
First Vice-President, J. Hallowell; Second Vice-President, Geo. 
Rees; Rec. Ne Cor. — H. J. Durborow, 1304 S. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Sec., 8S. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CINCINNATI, ~a 3.—President, D. P. Walling; View President, Daniel 
O’Connell; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. 
Walls ; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.; Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay ; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Gilbert Vale ; Vice-President, William White; Secretary, 
Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Wm. B. Smeeton; 
Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 

LovutsviL_z, No. 10.—President. Wm. C. Vaughn; Vice-President, Fer- 
dinand Zwiesler; Cor. Sec., Ike 8. Butler: Rec. Sec., Lee 8. John- 
ston; Fin. Sec., John King ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, J. C. 
Hook ; Sec., R. R. Catron ; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode ; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

BaLtmmoreE, No. 12.—President, Frederick Young; 
W. Rodgers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 
Mills ; reasurer, Jas. Stites. 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No, 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney ; 
B. Beyer; Fin. Sec., P. E. Hayes; Treasurer, Erving Walker. 

ere No. 16.—President, John M. Farquhar; Vice-President, H 

Boughman; Rec. Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A 
Hute hinson ; Treasurer, Morgan B. Mills. 


New Or.eans, No. 17.—President, John C. Murray ; Vice-President, 
Geo. G. Cooper; Rec. Sec., P. A. Vanderdoes ; Cor. a ; Joseph 


Vice-President, J. 
M. Swank; Fin. Sec., James C. 
Address communications care of Jas. 


McCarthy; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan ; Treasurer, R. F. 
MiILwau KIE, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Tw a J. | 
W. Casey : Rec. Sec.. A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley ; Cor. 


Sec., Geo. C. Skeen; Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 


Mosizz, No. 27.—President, Jno. Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- 
ley; Rec. Sec., R. E. Jones ; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 
Sabate. 

PEorRIA, No. 29.—President, C. C. Coffinberry; Vice-President, Wm 
Drysdale; Rec. Sec., O. oe nate | ie Sec., C. E. Snively ; Fin. 
Sec., 8. T. Wentworth ; Treasurer, S 8. Patton. 

SavaNNAH, No. 38.—President, M. J. ‘Divine: Vice-President, D. D. 
ong yraff; Rec. Sec., John M. Harrison; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 

m. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, John C. Ketcheson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. H. Messinger; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R. Johnson; Cor. 
Sec., J. M. Clark; Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, James A. Peck; Vice-President, J. 
H. Harney; Rec. Sec., James McCay; Cor. Sec., Jas. G. Reilly; 
Fin. See., Judson Grenell; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, Joseph Utter: Vice-President, M. V. B. 
Jackson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robt. D. Blair; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Geo. O. Scott. Address all correspondence in care of Box §2. 

BuR.LineTON, No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge; Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue ; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec. , Ee. M. illis ; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., 
Treasurer, W. R. Chappell. 


Vice-President, 
Robert ¢ Jalvert; Fin. See., A. A. Pomeroy : 
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| Wiiutneton, N. C., No. 82.—President, Wm. 8. 








Syracuse, No. 55.—President, W. R. pam: Vice-President, H. Mor- 
timer; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover ; Rec, 
Sec., J. F. Connolly ; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. R. Eckley; Vice-President, W. I. 
Mather: Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild; Rec. Sec., . 0. Hoover ; Fin. 
Sec., E. J. Farrell; Cor. Sec., J. R. Hamilton. 

CamBrinek, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, D. T. 
Duhig; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside 
Press; Fin. Sec., 7, = Pearson ; Treasurer, Edmund Miles 

LawREnceE, No. 73.—President, 8. H. Dodge; Vice-President, T. M. 
Wingert ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Bowes; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
G. G. Sawyer. 

Kansas City, No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Wright; Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., T. D. 
Hunt; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Hayes; Vice-Presi- 

dent, Jas. Kendrick; Secretary, Samuel G. Hall; Treasurer, W. 8S. 
Warrock. 

Ricumonp. No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, 8S. C. 
Curry; Rec. Sec., Geo. E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 

LittLeE Rock, No. 92.—President, J. N. Smithee; Vice-President, W. 
H. Windsor; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, 8. W. Holtzman; Fin. and 
Cor. Sec., J. M. Butler. 


| Norwicn, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 


| Austin (Texas) No. 138.—President, M. 8S. Dunn; 


Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. | 


C. Reynolds: Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Charles 
A. Burdick ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

CotcmBia, No. ~ —W ashington, D. C.—President, Geo. J. Webb; 
Vice-President, B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. a Pom Clerk, J. W. Thomas ; Treasurer, W. R: 


McLean. 
Newark, No. 103.—President, J. F. Lynn; Vice-President, D. H. 
Ayers; Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Spain; Fin. Sec., J. 


T. Hastings; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

Vickssure, No. 105.—President, Geo. W. Rogers; Vice-President, W. 
H. Gwinn; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, Harvey 
Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

DESERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City).—President, Robt. G. Sleator, Vice- 
President, Jos McEwan; Secretary, John E. Evans; Treasurer, 
Robt. Aveson ; Cor. Sec., William Fuller. 

Vice-President, W. 

C. Chappell; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushney; Fin. Sec., Ad. Dohme; 

Treasurer, J. Mercer; Cor. Sec., J. D. Vaughan. 


— - +~.2.0e- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following sume for subscription 
to and advertising in the PRINTERS’ CrRcULAR: 


ag! E. Nye, Berlin Heights, Ohio.................- $1 00 

SE ER cccccackess vids cccsesée 1 00 
My E. Gumpert, Philadelphia en eee nr 1 00 
ON ES _ LA ere 1 00 
Charles J. Strang, wy! Ys accencch aon slen’ 50 
Jos. Van Holt Nash, oe es 1 00 
A. J. Keach, Jr., Providence, R. _ RRO RES 1 00 
pe ee ee Sat et 100 
Boston Union, No. 13, sientiieg. —e 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 


Ic K's PATENT MAILING AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 








) PRINTERS.—A POSITION AS ASSISTANT WANTED ON 

a well-established paper, by one of several years’ experience. Best 
of references. Address * “EDITOR,” Nyack, Turnpike, Rockland Co., 
New York. 





ANTED— A ‘SEC OND- HAND HALF OR Qu ARTO- MEDIU M 
printing press, in goes order. Gordon or Liberty preferred. 


ddress 
Box 1167, Baltimore, Md. 





ANTED—A JOB PRINTER, COMPETENT TO MANAGE AND 

do anything in a new modern, job office. High testimonials re- 
quired of thorough ability, taste, etc. Address JOS. VAN HOLT 
NASH, Petersburg, Va. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
'  §17 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 





R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, Patented JuLy 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tympan sheet or sheets at the 


| desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 


Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. | 


De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





| 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- | 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of | 
Examples of Letterpress Job Printing, arranged for the assist- | 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 


Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. 
By mail, $5.50. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION ; designed 
for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. 


Price, $5. | 


With an Ap- | 


pendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbre- | 


viations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, 
Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. 
Edition ; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
$1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


Price, 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





THE PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Vressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 





DANIEL DERMOND. R. S. MENAMIN. 
DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special and prompt attention given to repairing 


ADAMS PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 

HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
SEAL PRESSES. 


————~o—_——_ 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOFSTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 


Nineteenth | 


an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing home the pin. 
For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the forin with ease. 
rice, 84 cents per dozen. 
For sale bY R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 





COMBINING GREAT ECONOMY. 
MORRIS’ PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE LINE FORMERS, 


FOR JOB PRINTERS. 








The following diagrams will show the Job Printer how the Device 


| Operates : 














Figs. 1 and 4 show the Line Formers with full width channels 
quadrats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
- 7 of a line of type. 

Figs. 2 and & give a clear idea of their ApsustaBmiry. Smaller 
quadrats being inserted, the space gained is taken up as shown. 

Fig». 3 and 6 show how the interior and exterior close up and 
press together, clamping the line of type firmly. The spring of the 
brass is preserved. 

In adjusting for different sizes of type, the channel will be found 
geometrically correct. No bent leads are required. 

All the usual Curves, not shown in the diagrams, are represented in 
a set of eighty pieces. Price, $15. 


CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PATENT APPLIED FOR IN EUROPE. 
For sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





| 
} 
| 
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THE BOOK FOR WORKMEN. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, 
BY THEO. L. DE VINNE, 


Is not a dry collection of prices and figures. It not only gives the 
prices for all kinds of ordinary work, but shows how to make special 
prices for odd or complex work. It gives much valuable information 
on subjects never before touched in any treatise on typography. All 
useful facts connected with Paper, Composition, Press Work, Litho- 
graphy, Bookbinding, Electrotyping, etc., that have any direct bearing 
on prices, are treated in the most thorough manner. 

The provision of duplicate tables, one of blank and one of printed 
prices, adapts the book to any part of the country. 


It is one thing to understand printing as an art, and another to follow 
it as a business ; and it is for the education of the craft in the latter re- 
spect that this Price List is intended and admirably adapted.—Spring- 
eld Republican. 

I have but one objection to your book, and that is, that it makes 
out-of-the-way knowledge of the business altogether too common. It 
has cost me a good deal to qualify myself to be a foreman ; but now 
that you have published your book, every scalawag of a compositor 
who chooses, can buy one of them and read it up, and set up for a first- 
class foreman.—Zatract from a printer's letter. 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
63 CORTLAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


450 pages medium 12mo, fine calendered paper. 
Morocco, $5 00 





For sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street. Philadelphia, 
and by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Material. 


J. H. OSGOOD & CO.., 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 
80 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 
We would call the attention of Printers to the A No. 1 article of 





Cloth, $4 00; 








ROLLER COMPOSITION we have been manufacturing for the past 


three years, and are now prepared to furnish in any quantity, at 


TWENTY CENTS PER POUND. 


Our Composition is made of the BEST MATERIALS; is warranted to 
work any ink, in any weather; and, in uniform quality, is unsurpassed. 

It is manufactured in three distinct grades, the same in quality, but 
differing in firmness, thus adapting it to any office, press, or season. 
Rollers made from it are easily kept in order, can be washed with any 
of the materials in common use, will carry ink in any weather, do not 
lose their suction, nor crack, and are very durable. 

These excellent qualities, and its low price, render it the 


BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION 


in the market, and warrant us in ciaiming that it will give more gen- 
eral satisfaction than any other. 

We are also prepared to cast rollers at moderate prices for any of the 
presses nowin use. Full directions for casting sent with composition. 
AGENTS. 

M. A. SHumway, Syracuse, N. Y. 

CrncinnaTI Tyre Founpry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louris Typr Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
CORNWELLS, Price & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. T. PALsGrRAvE, Toronto and Montreal. 


HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 


=e) 





Price, $15. 
A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 


Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each. 
Send for a Circular or Machine to 
H. F. HART, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. H. Wison. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


SILVERWARE. 
Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 


THE OPPORTUNITY WILL SOON BE LOST! 


TO OBTAIN 


Harpel’s Typograph ; 
OR, 
BOOK OF SPECIMENS. 


This work is an elegantly printed, comprehensive, and valuable 
guide to assist : 


NOVICES, AMATEURS, EXPERTS and MANAGERS 


in the Printing Art, and contains many novel, beautiful, practical, and 
suggestive examples of 


LETTERPRESS JOB WORK, 


such as are liable to be required daily from the hands of the modern 
craftsman. 

It has met with prompt and liberal patronage everywhere, and re- 
ceived the unqualified approbation of the leading printers and typo- 
graphic judges in numerous sections of this country and abroad. 

To secure a copy of the book an early application will 
be necessary. The present limited editions are being 
rapidly exhausted, and no others will be issued, as the 
work was printed from type forms now distributed. 

Price, for white paper edition, elegantly bound in super English 











| cloth, scarlet edges, $5.50 3 tinted paper edition, splendidly bound 


in full Turkey antique and calf, 810.503 half antique, $8.00; 
including post or express charges for transmission. - 

The price must accompany orders, and remittances by means of 
Postal Money Orders preferred. 

{2 The remaining copies of the above Book are for sale by Type 
Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Material generally, and by 


OSCAR H. HARPER, 


Printer and Publisher, 
175 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Inking’ Rollers, and Roller Composition, 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORE. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TQ ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 
The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 

Manufactory. 











Oe 


AGENTS. 
B. Taurston, Portland, Maine. RicuMonD Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auuines & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





o see 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzoraz Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 


—- oor 








THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C., 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CoO., 


: P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTORY, 


RULING ROOMS, 


AND 


PAPER, ARD, AND ENVELOPE ‘WAREHOUSE. 


REMOV AL. 


Next month we will remove to our New Store and Factory, now nearly completed, 


No. 505 MINOR STREET, 


opposite our present location, where, with greatly enlarged accommodations, increased facilities for manufacturing, the best approved ma- 
chinery, and skillful workmen, we shal! be prepared to extend our business and to give to all orders our best attention. 


In the meantime, at our old establishment, we have a large and well-selected stock of 


FLAT PAPERS, ENVELOPES, TAGS, CARDS, etc., 
as well as our usual variety of RULED PAPERS for ready use. 


Our BILL HEADS are confidently believed to be the best in the market, and notwithstanding the great competition in this description 
of goods, as the original introducers of them, we are determined still to bear the palm for superior quality of Paper, correct ruling, and true 
cutting. 


see - 


i NOTICE OUR REDUCED PRICE LIST, 


ESPECIALLY IN THE LINE OF 


FANCY COLORS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


THOMAS W, PRIGE, 


NO. 506 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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RULED BIL L-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L. L. BROWN & CO. We confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST’, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


adil BREDUCED PRICE LIST, SEPTEMBER, 1871. = 


| — 














SIZES OF | WHITE OR BLUE. FANCY. MONTHLY STATEMENTS» 
RULED BILL-HE " ; ; ——_—| Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
APS. 12 Ib. | 141b. | 16 1b. 14 1b. Moate—af flowing éleset 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. “ 40 | | $5 00 | $5 60 $5 50 12 9 s |e | a | 8 | to Deaw, 
: ee a e 1 -$- ; = : os a. To Cap To Cap To Cap To Cap To Cap, (« Note.) 
| > | a —EE —— ——, ——— —— | ———— — 
8 “Long Fold only, La 25 1 40 1 60 1 50 $1.12. 91.4 40 $1.50 | $1.85 | $2.70 | $2 25 


ca The above prices are for single 1, 000. On orders for 10 ,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.—First Quality Papers. 
Size & Weight. 




















8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
A Ms A ch A ace he eA 
We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 
IMPERIAL, Rorat, Der, Dovere Fiar CaP, 
St PEB-ROYAaL, MEDIUM, Crow. FLar-Ca?. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, IN ANY QUANTITY. 
B INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. #1 


——— ——— o> ee2- —_———————- 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 
Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 


| as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 


FACTION GUARANTEED. 


+oecoe+ 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


| We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO. 


RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


& Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Brave Boox Facro@yY, ParPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING Ro0MS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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PATENT. 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB GALLEYS. 

















Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side- 
frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining 








This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manu- 
_factured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass | 
lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fasten- 
ing, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, 
the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, a perfect 
smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side lining, which 
in the old style Galleys sometimes project and make “ pi,” are dispensed with. 
There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, which strengthens it, 

and which prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 


Single Column, for Newspapers. . - $225 | Double Column, for Book Work. . . $2 75 
SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 

6 <10 . . . . . $2 25 | 1218 . . . . . $4 50 

83x13 . ° ° ° ° 800 | 14x20. ° ° ° ° 5 25 

we tr eR es ae Pe SS  —FE ga 


| All the regular sizes of Book, Job, and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. Special sizes made to order. | 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S.). MENAMIN'S 
| PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFTICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE. 











| 
| Discounr ov GaLLeYs ALLOWED TO TYPE FOUNDERS ANO DEALE@S. | 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


| 
| 


—_—_»___—___—— 


Iype cals ii ies Emporium, 


FIAGAR & CO., 
WO. 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE, 


- ——— eve -—- 


THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 





BOOK, NEWS, 
Joband Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INCLUDING 


POWHR, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES. 





208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 


scexcres: | , 
532 CLAY STREET, - - San Francisco, Cal. 





Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOZ,” 
Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office. 





Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered. 


cS ae 
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A. M, COLLINS, SON &CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


UTIINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD CARDS, 





| 
: 
PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22x28. 


| No. 4 White China, 


| “ 5 “ “ 
¢ “oy “ “ 
“ s “ “ 
“ 9 “ “ 
| ‘* 4 Colored China, 
“ce 5 “ “ 
| 


“ S “oc ae 


Colored Railroad Check Board, 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 

Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad, 
Tag Card Boards, 

Thin Colored Blanks, 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, 
Four-ply Colored Blanks, 

No. 2% Blanks, 


“ 38% ” . - ‘ . 
“ 6 “ 
“ 16 “ 
B “ 
No. 4 ” 
“ ? “ 
Opaque . 





Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks, 


Per 100. | 
$6 00 
7 00 
8 00 
9 50 
13 00 
7 00 
8 00 
11 00 | 
10 50 | 


e829 
SSss 


@ 
oo or 
Sse8a8 


~I 
or 


aeamonvrooa re 
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| ANo.1,2-ply “ 


No. 2 Blanks, 


“ 3 “ 
“ s “ce 
a“ 10 “ 


Extra No. 1 Blanks, 
No. 10 Bristol, 


“ 3 “ 
“ 4 “ 
“ 5 “ce e 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 
“ 3 “ 


A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol, 
A No. 2, 3-ply “ ‘ , , ° 
White or Rose Tint, 
ANo.1,3-ply ‘“ * “ 
ANo.1,4ply “ “ * 


| Superfine 2-ply Bristol, 
| Three-ply Tinted Bristol, 


Five-ply " A : ' 

Super Double Satin Enameled, Tinted, 
Double Satin Enameled, White, 

Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted, 


| Extra Porcelain, 


Double Thick Porcelain, 





WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 


Per 100. 
$10 00 


11 00 
12 50 
14 00 
9 50 
5 75 
6 75 
8 00 
8 75 
13 00 
10 00 
9 00 
12 00 
12 00 
15 00 
19 00 
13 00 
12 00 
18 00 
21 00 
17 00 
15 00 
11 50 


15 00 | 


No. 4 White China, 22x33, $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22x28. 


| Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100. 
With Metal Edge, as'per Special Price List. 


| SHa@e's Parent Cuece RaiLRoad, Crore LINED, 22x24, 888 PER 100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


WARFHOUSE. NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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4 --* PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 
Quality. Nos) 1 | 2 | 3 | Sb | 4 | 44 | 5+ 6&6) 7 | D| AC 
No. 4 White China, 50 65 72 | 80 95 | 110) 1 30/1 70) 2 12) 1 15 | 1 35 | 1 50 
“2 do. 55 7 85 7/110/115| 140/17 | 237) 125) 145/160 
“ 8 do. do. = 95 | 105 113) 1 35 | 1 50 | 1 80 | 2 25 | 3 10 | 1 60 | 1 85 | 2 00 
“9 do. do. 100 | 130) 150/160 180/210 250 312 4 25 | 2 25 | 2 60 | 2 80 
“* 4 Colored do. 60 7 | 87) 95)112) 1 25/1 45 | 1 87/| 2 50/1 80/1 50) 1 65 
°° 6k do. | 65 87 95 | 105 | 1 25 | 1 40 | 1 65 | 2:05 | 2 80 | 1 45 1170 | 185 
“ 8 do. do. | 85,110) 1 25 | 135) 160) 1 70 | 210 | 2 68 3 50 | 1 80 | 2 12 2 35 
Colored R. R. Check- Board, (135 170|195!210/ 250/270' 320/400 550/290 | 325 | 3 7% 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 135 17 195 | 210 | 2 50 | 2 70 | 3 20 | 4 00 | 5 25 | 2 90 | 3 25 | 3 75 
Extra No. 1 Colored R. R., 156 200 | 2 30 | 2 40 | 3 00 | 3 20 | 3 80 | 4 75 | 6 25 | 3 35 | 3 90 | 4 25 
No. 24% Blanks, | 45 60 6) TH, 85 95 | 110) 1 45 | 2 00/1 00/ 1 25/| 1 87 
. 312 Blanks, 60 70; 80; 87) 100) 1 15/} 1385/1 70) 2 80/| 1 20/| 1 37/| 1 56 
“= do. 63 80, 90 95 | 115/130) 1 50 | 1 88 | 250 /)135/|156/17 
B do. 7 85 | 1 00 | 1 05 | 1 25 | 1 87 | 1 62 | 2:10 | 2 75 | 1 45 | 1 70 | 1 87 
Extra No. 1 Blanks, : 75 95 | 110/115) 1 37! 150) 1 80 | 225 3 :00/ 1 60 | 1 85 | 2 00 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, 70 85 95 | 100 | 1 20/1 35 | 1: 56 | 210, 2 75 | 1 40 1 62 | 1 80 
Tag Card Boards, | 65 80; 90° 100) 120) 135/156 / 200) 275 | 145 / 1 62/1 85 
No. 8 Bristol, 68 80! 90/100) 115) 125) 145/175 | 240 | 1 30) 1 50) 1 70 
“ 4 do. . ri) 95 | 100/110) 1 35 1 40| 1 65 | 2:00 | 263 | 1 45 | 1 65 | 1 90 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 110 1 387) 160/170 200) 215 | 256) 325 4 50 | 2 30 | 2 56 | 3 00 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, 85 | 100! 1 20| 1 30 | 1 50 | 1 65 | 1 95 | 2 40 | 3 40 | 1 75 | 2 00 | 2 30 
A No. 2, 2-ply do. 80,100 115/125 150/| 160/190 | 237 ,/312/17 2 00 | 2 20 
A No. 1, 2. ply do. , White or Rose Tint 100 125 140/150 180|200/2387/300 400/212 | 2 40 | 2 62 
A No. 1, 3-ply do., do. do. do. | 1 25 | 1 60 1 80 | 2 00 | 2 35 | 2 56 3 00 | 3 75 5 00 | 2 70 | 3 10 3 40 
Three-ply Tinted Bristol, . | 100 125 | 140) 150) 180 | 200 | 2387; 300 400 | 2 12 | 240 | 2 & 
Five-ply do. do. 140 185 | 210/225 | 275 | 290) 3 50/425 600 | 3 10) 3 60 | 4 00 
Super Double Satin Enameled Tinted, 170 225 250) 262/320|340 400/500 7 25 | 8 62 | 420 | 4 75 
Double Satin Enameled, White, 1 40 | 1 85 | 2 10 | 2 20 | 2 62 | 2 7 | 3 400 5 75 | 290 | 3 37 | 8% 
Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted) 1 25 | 1 65 | 1 85 | 2 00 | 2 35 | 250/300 /375 525 270) 3 10) 3 37 
Extra Porcelain, |100' 130 \1 40! 1 50/1 80|2 00] 230|300 | 425 | 2001'240|\27 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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OHIRTY COUT 2? etavies>, PER POOND, 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY. TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


——- +2 eee 











It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"TVA MORE DURABLE, AND SERINRS LESS THAN ANY OTEER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


Oe 2 nf _—_— 


References: 
, ei, «= 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRINTING HOUSES IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Warnut Srreet, PHInap’a. 
AGENTS. 

Axuison, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. &. 8. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor st., Phila. 

Wa. HALLey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cox, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Wa ker, Evans & CogswELL, 3 _— st., Charleston, * Cc. 

C. P. Kxieut, 9% West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago = Foundry, Chi 

C. T. PaLserave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe iar, SmiTHs & JORDAN, 14 Sansom st. hil. 


PEaRsoL & Geist, “ Evenin Express ~” Lancaster, Pa. 
| St. Louis Tyre Founpry, St. Louis, 


Co.tiins & McLEeesTeEr, 705 Jayne st., Phila. 
Hatigy & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 
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THE PRINTERS’ ENGINE, 


——- ee + 


BAXTER’S PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLT’S ARMS COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
AWARDED FIBST PREMIUMS AT FAIRS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1869 AND 1870. 





THEY ARE PERFECTLY SAFE 


FILOM FIRE AND EXPLOSION, 


It is a complete machine, having 


BOILER, 
FURNACE, 
NO EXTRA INSURANCE TO 
PAY. ENGINE, 
SAFETY VALVE, 
TIE BEST SMALL 
GOVERNOR, 


POWER ENCINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


WATER COCKS, 
HEATER, 


STEAM GAUGE, 
SIZES FROM 2 TO 10-HORSE POWER. 


in fact, everything ready to connect with water 
pipe and chimney flue, and will yield more 


The Largest Size Occupies but 
4 1-2 feet floor space. 


power, with a given amount of fuel, than any 





engine ever made. 





ENGINE READY FOR USE. 
WE FULLY GUARANTEES THEM AS ABOVE. 



































_ ~=_e-o- 
SIZE, SPEED, WEIGHT, AND PRICE LIST OF BAXTER’S STEAM ENGINT, 1871. 
Horse Power. {Size of C ylinder., Size of Pulley. Revolutions. | F loor Space. | Height over all. Total Weight. ; “Price. 
' —EEEe -—_— — eee — ee ee a _— —_ = 
Two (2) | in. x 4in. 4in x 9in. 300 24 feet. 5 feet. | 1289 pounds. 3500 
Three (3) din. x 43gin. Sin. x 12in. 266 3 6% | 9130 “ 615 
Five (5) bin. x 5in. 64sin. x 14in. 240 Bu "1g * 3150 “ 815 
Eight (8) 6in. x 6in. Tin. x 16in. 200 | 4 “ Sig * 3750 “ 1075 
Ten (10) Sin. x Tin. 83igin. x Win. 170 4 «Ct 9 “ 4300 “ 1250 


The Price includes Furnace. Boiler. Engine, Heater, Water Bottom, Guage Cocks, Safety Valve, Steam Valve, Governor Valve, Pump, Blow- 
off Cock, Smoke Jacket, Smoke Pipe Elbow and Steam Guage. In short, it is a * self-contained machine,’ * ready to set up and run immediately. 


For further particulars, address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, President. | THE BAXTER STEAM ENCINE Cco., 


PETER T. SPEER, 7reasvrer. - 18 PARK PLACE, N. Y.; 


HY. A. TWEED, Secretary. 
OR THE FOLLOWING AGENTS: 


CHAS. H. SMITH. 135 N. Third Street, Philadelphia. | SKINNER, LEARY & LINDSLEY, 25 Lawrence St., Newark, N. J. 
GEO. H. STOVER & CO., 75 Water Street, Pittsburg, Pa. CAMERON, BARCLAY & CO., Charleston, 8. C. 

TRIPP, EDDY & CO., 92 an’ 94 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. | R. FINDLAY’S SONS, Macon, Ga. 

COLT’S ARMS CO., Hartford, Ct. | ‘CC. 8S. HUNT & CO., 185 Gravier St , New Orleans, La. 

FRANK DOUGLASS, 180 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. | E. B. BEACH, West Meriden, Conn. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 


third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.E. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithozraphic Inks, Varnishes, &c, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF PARE, &c., &c. 


> 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 


ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and ° 


dalsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


tical printers here and elsewhere. 


— ~ 
PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c. 


NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 








News Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib. bbls.) No. 1, per pound wigarinite 14 
” FEE PEA No. 2, + - eetwesile 16 
“ Small Daily Papers... ....... ee Nie Se RS 18 
sa | ae eee Yo. 4, he Oe 20 
“ Extra Hand Presses.......... No. 5, sie ik eee 25 

Ra Ne a dial 66s hdres ivccesencncvqes 7 VS «s 30 
- —_ ere an 5 POET 40 
nas php Fo ee hp ae ae "Se 50 

Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off....... a ae % 
* “ Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. Se eee 100 

(), Aeteg® . <b 5 San Cee per pound, 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 

0 ES FEL eee "i 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 

QUICK DRYING INKS. 

i i OE, inna s xtthnnnondapesinesses 

Fine Job Ink, per pound %, 1 

Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 

Letter Heads, etc., per pound....................... 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Poster Varnish, NT phases. coccbcccccce se eehees 
Printer’s Varnish, ee ee 30, 40, 50, 60 

“ | ey 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 


QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 





Permeeeee Ime, Wee, @,1, per POUM...... .ccccccccesccccccccccess 50 
For Card “No. 2, Ty . whale. <enanddip aemeabeens aie 60 
EL, oc ncc, cocd@hedchiededtne dtc 6 secs .... 200, 2 50, 3 00 
COLORED INKS. 

Red Ink, for Posters................. per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 1 00, 1 50 
_ RE are - 2 00, 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 

™ DR nikddaindk es. aime diktewin 4 ...... 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 
Ts cnc ascnccnése. o200ees me 6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
SS 2000.05 060006000086 bee - «-.... 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Uderemeeene BOK. ... 0. cc ccccce cece e  wueedounen 50, 75, 1 00 
“es “ for Enameled Cards. * 2 00 

Dark Blue Ink = 7%, 1 00, 2 00 
Light Green Ink = 1 00, 2 00 
Dar' os > 2 00 
Brown Ink...... * 1 00 
Sienna Ink......... ™ . 1 00 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink...... errs 70, 1 00, 1 50 
Ns 06s néccccteeccescece . ia eee 50, 75, 1 00 
SE iw cas. cccccccccccccese eg CORE. 7, 1 00 
Tiats. . cine rrr ree 50 to 2 00 
Lithographic ‘Varnishes............. MR Swaeeesaeteelen 40 to 69 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and findthem , 
to be first rate in all respects.— Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 


We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by | 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- | 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.— Hillsboro (N. C.) Recorder. 

We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. We are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
quality and price ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson’s printing inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in 
ita favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle. 


After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, | 
we can strongly recommend it to the printere of Ontario, as a cheap 
and serviceable article, superior in every way to the stock for which 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on 
the roller« ; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render it 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in use 
heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the market. 
—Port Hope (Canada) Times. 

se Anous, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorte of weather, is clear, clean, 


| and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 


We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in matter= potomns to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.—Pittsburg Daily Gazette. 


In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
newspapers nampa the os Ink manufactured at the 
Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 
was the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
paper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
lies of job inks, his best qualities be ng unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere,— Petersburg (Va.) Index. 
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-CETAS. =r J OHNSON 8z Co. Ss 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per lb .$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz....... $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Bluc........... .......... 50e, T5c 
PS rae ae Bie, 5c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz......... BOC, $1. 50, 2.00 | Green, poster.....................-50e, Te, $1 
Adame or Pc ‘er Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, per Ib.............. ....20- eee $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... 1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... ... 50c, %5c | Fine Red, perlb................ $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 1.50, 2.00 
eee ee are $2, 2.50 * for posters, Tc, $1 
News and oe re 16c, 2c, We | Red, for posters.............. = Hc, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color....... $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish........... ..50e to $1.00| Bine “ ..... 508, Tc, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... 1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per g gal. . $2.50 to 3.50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib. .. . $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............- 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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GEORGI rE MATHER'S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETS, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 





mT ine 











BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. | COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, per]b.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per 0z................. $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue..................... 50c, Tc 
COD BI xtiettveg 3200510 diteenasebnanel .50c, 5c, $1 | Purple —" _ OZ............<60e, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster. ...50¢, Te, $1 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2:00: | Lake, perl... 0... ce. fe eee eee $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine L ight and Dark..... $i 50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... +.40c, 50c, T5c | Fine ote d, os csaebs saiehaed $3, 5. 00. 10.00 | Yelk yw, Le mon, De CP, OF Orar 1ge....$1.50, 2.00 
Exten Mewes SO ock. oscccecs.sosee meena Be | Red, for Paper. ..s 2.0 .scccsccsccscees $2, 2.50 * for} posters . Te, $1 
News and Poster Ink...........0cess0- 2c, 25c | Red, for posters... ceoesee SOC, We, Bl, 1.50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color. . .. $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish..................50e to $1.00 | Et, Rees | 50c, T5c, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ... 

Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 ‘ Fine Light and Bronze Blue....... Si. 59 y, 2.0 )9 | Brown and Sienna Inks......... 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. Tho following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LABEL PRICE 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 
, 


SELLING Pricer, 3° 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 8.60 6.00 12.00 
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GAGH PAPHR CUTER. 





Ss 
SSS ee W. “ROBERTS SA SC. 





PATENTED MARCE 31, 1870. 
CUTS SOINCHES IN WIDTH. PRICE, $150. 


In the introduction of this machine, the proprietor has endeavored to supply a long existing demand among Printers, Bookbinders, and 
Lithographers. for a cheap and reliable paper cutter. 

It will be seen by the above cut. and a trial of the machine, that such a result has been obtained ; and he would solicit your attention to the 
new features exhibited in this cutter. It will be noticed that a cut is produced with a long, broad knife, operated by a combination of screw and 
slots running diagonally, thus giving a sliding motion to the knife, obtaining a cut with great ease, smoothness, and accuracy, through a depth 
of from four to five inches. The cutter is so simple in its construction that no practical printer or binder can look at the cut without compre- 
hending its working. It has iron back and side gauges, and a movable table, thus enabling the operator to clamp paper or card board up to 
one-fourth of an inch. 

They have been in practical use for over fifteen months, and during that period the manufacturer has made such improvements in the 
machine as to fully warrant his claims, which are, that he has the simplest, cheapest, most durable, and most accufate or cutter in the market. 

For further particular-, testimonials, terms, etc., address 


S.C. PrODBBA LT EE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


NMEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINES, GAGE ParPreR CUTTERS, ETC., 
MANCIIESTER, N. If. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


IMPROVED COUNTRY } NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
uee; being more 
compact, delivering 
the sheet printec 
side > esides 
other rove- 
mente ; r it isthe 
( ‘heapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
paper and Job work, 
in the best style; 
runs easy ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
aud may be run by 
hand at from 809 to 
1,00 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches....... $1,000 


This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
auy State east of the 
Mississippi River. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Danevitzez, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1870. 
Messrs. A. & B. en: 

GENTLEMEN :—I have had in my office in use tor the last ten years, one 
of your Cylinder Presses. It is ready for a job at any time, and does 
splendid work, never having got out of order. 

Very truly yours, F. G. ROBBINS. 


" GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 19, 1870. 








Messrs. A. &. B. Newbury : 
I am running the first Newspaper Press you ever built, It ie a first- 
rate press yet. 
Respectfully yours, GEO. W. HEATON. 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Lron 
Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery ..................0+++- $50 





PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 


Price, 83¢ by 28, i Re ee $45 
* "Bi by 28, without frame ............-+.. 33 
Ot tn ee aerate 45 
16 by 93, St ocpcenennn sett cegen 58 

MITREING MACHINES, Burr Cutter..........- 16 

LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles.... ......... 5 


COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1.50, and upwards, according 
g size; Common Screw, $1.40, and upwards. 


Adare 8S 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 


Coxsackie, New York. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 
POTTESR’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES. 


WICH, CONN. 


— a 






TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 





Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presees are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 

(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 

Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 13, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the om pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing ; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in al other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 





— sco. - 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,277! No. 4, 82x50 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 

No. 0, 21x27 ‘“ " Extra Heavy, 1,475 No. 5, 34x52 “ ‘a a ” 4 2,900 
No.1, 24x30 “ " * ee No. 6, 40x54 “ £3 * - a 3,200 

No. 2, 25x35 ‘“ . “ “ 2,000 No. 7, 40x60 “ 2 “ os : 3,500 

No. 8, 31x46 “ “ a “2,500 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM. 
No.1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers, . . . $2,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $3,100 
No. 2, 25x35 “ % Te No. 4, 32x48 “ 2 ‘ 3,300 


Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO. 
TERMS CASE. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


| . POTTER, JR. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. HUBBARD. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 
| For Newspaper and Joh Work, | 

















The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; ite | 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that | 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined | 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES Usk t 


SIZES AND PRICES: 








TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 | No.3, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 | 
No. 4, 32x50 “ = a ar 1,300 | No. 4, 82x50 “ ~ T eeeg 3 1,550 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks 
for Rack and Screw. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


No. 10 Sprvce STREET, NEw YoRe. 





Terms Cash, 




















828 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


DEGENER & WHTLER’S 
“LIBERTY’’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s FVair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


Tre SuBscRIBERs respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description .f 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DreGENeER. 

THE CoMBINATION OF PrincrPtes in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DistincTNEss OF ImpREssION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect D1s- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accurnacy oF ReaisTER of every ee ape of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facrurry and Sprep with which 
— be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Suapuiictry AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass or Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smrpiicity or ConsTRucTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF BurLp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease in RunnNinG; the 
ABILITY TO Print A Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “MAKING REapy,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConREcTING A Form WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in STaTiIoNaRY FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

} S1zE No. 2 has a SpectAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press, 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
ae SC 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inches inside Chase, . . .... . . =. . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 8.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . . . . . 425.00 66 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 1319 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... =. 550.00 “« 1000 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
{2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. arg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DE ancy, Tompkins, AND Manotn STREETS. 
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DENNISON &@ CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, 


632 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











PRICE LIST PRICE LIST 
DENNISON’S DENNISON’S 
PATENT PATENT 


SHIPPING "AGS mr 1 


Printing Extra. 


PRINTING EXTRA. = 

















































































































With Strings 50 cents extra. | $2.25 per 1000. 
2.50 per 1000. 
conidia as $2.50 per 1000. 
$3.00 per 1000. ho $2.75 per 1000. 
$3.50 per 1000. w 
$3.00 per 1000. = 
$3.75 per 1000, ~ $3.50 per 1000. i 
$4.00 per 1000, cn $3.75 per 1000. — 
$4.75 per 1000. oO $4.25 per 1000. - 
$5.50 per 1000. “1 $5.00 per 1000. = 




















| A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 





| SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 




















CHARLES MAGARGE & CO, 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 80,82 anv 84 Sovrm Sixrm STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. —— .— nds 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. wes, tO end Sv ibe. 
Tinted Plate Paper +“ “ | 1 17x22, 12, 14, 16, 8. 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Lithograph and Ma ee. " = 2 > 
Bizcd - Saper Calendered Paper i a rT lo. ccleaseual 13x16, 12'and 13 lbs. 
_ Sy] eanes ¢ ail — Means «em * * 12x15, 9 lbs. 
il d Hardware Papers “ey . 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls, . CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. ‘ Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fine G Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ru 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. Engine Sized Papers, 1734 x28, 30 Ibs. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: “ “ a 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
23x31, 65 Ibs. 4 ew sa 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
. 20x28, 53 Ibs. Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35. an‘ 40 Ibs. 
; .-19x24, 45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 

Medium. -18x23, 25, 30, 82, and 36 Ibs. Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Demy - 16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. Bond Papers, various sizes. 

19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. | Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. . 
CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 








